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TELEVISION: 


Friend or Foe? 


by Wayne Coy 


This is the challenge that confronts 
the recreation movement of America in 
the mushroom growth of visual broad- 
casting. 

It is difficult to overestimate the 
magnitude of this challenge. Every 
day brings us new indications of the 
profound impact of television upon al- 
most every facet of American life. 

A survey recently made by Hofstra 
College for the National Broadcasting 
Company disclosed that adults in the 
metropolitan area of New York City 
spend more time watching television 
than they do with radio, newspapers 
and-magazines combined. Other reports 
disclose that, in some communities, the 
children spend more time before the 
television screen than they do in school. 
And, as yet, television has established 
only a beachhead! We now have in 
operation 107 stations; ultimately, we 
will have at least two thousand. 

Today’s stations are located in sixty- 
three cities and cover an area contain- 
ing sixty-two per cent of the population. 
There are now approximately thirteen 
million sets in use. 

This, then, is the picture of the 
physical mechanism of television. But 
what of its impact upon the home, fam- 
ily life, upon our children, our recre- 
ational habits? Day by day, as par- 
ents, teachers, civic leaders, legislators 
and other observers become more ar- 
ticulate, we can discern certain trends 
that have grave implications for Amer- 
ica’s recreation leaders. 

Obviously television could be one of 
the mightiest instruments ever devel- 
oped for the furtherance of wholesome, 
constructive recreational activity for 
both adults and children. Television 
could bring us leaders in sports, hand- 
crafts, nature study, discussion tech- 
niques, painting, the playing of musi- 
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cal instruments, camping and count- 
less other hobbies. Instead of reaching 
scores, such leaders could reach hun- 
dreds of thousands. Properly used, 
television could stimulate viewers to 
engage actively in many types of lei- 
sure-time activity. 

But we all know that, as of now, tele- 
vision is mainly employed as another 
spectator activity—probably the most 
irresistible spectator activity of all. Its 
influence, however, is not merely nega- 
tive, as the mounting volume of com- 
plaints these days would indicate. 

In one seventy-five-day period, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
received one thousand complaints re- 
garding television. Those relating to 
indecency, obscenity and profanity led 
the list. Crime and horror programs, 
and the lack of education programs, 
were deplored. 

Senator Edwin C. Johnson, chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, recently 
warned telecasters that the use of hor- 
ror programs is like opium—larger 
doses constantly are required. And he 
urged them to prevent the “foul and 
obscene” from entering the home. 

Director James V. Bennett, of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and secre- 
tary of the Section of Criminal Law 
of the American Bar Association, 
which is campaigning for better tele- 
vision, has pleaded for a reduction in 
crime shows and has asked for the 
complete elimination of any broadcast 
which blueprints crime in such a form 
that it can be imitated. 

The Southern California Association 
for Better Radio and Television re- 
cently noted that the average child in a 
television home sees death inflicted by 
violence more than forty times a week. 
The report stated: “The effects of this 


immoderate viewing of crime and vio- 
lence follow one of two courses: (1) 
Some children are upset emotionally; 
(2) others become immune, callous 
and indifferent to the sight of death, 
injury and suffering inflicted upon 
others.” 

I am hopeful that positive, construc- 
tive action to improve programming 
will result from a study now being 
made by the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters of 
television programming standards. This 
group also will draft a set of stand- 
ards. In a resolution, the NARTB took 
cognizance of the effect of television 
“upon the welfare of the family and 
the individual members thereof, with 
particular reference to children, its 
contribution to the cultural progress 
of the nation and its influence for good 
upon the behavior patterns of Amer- 
ican society and the society of na- 
tions.” 

In some communities, listener-view- 
er councils are performing a valuable 
service by a systematic, well-informed 
and objective study of local television 
service, and the publicizing of those 
they consider worthwhile. 

The advent of television, with its 
many problems touching individuals 
so intimately, needs the kind of trained 
experienced leadership that you of the 
recreation profession can provide. I 
hope that you will concern yourselves 
increasingly with measures to guide 
this new medium in paths that will lead 
it to a realization of its potentialities 
as a great force for good. No one has 
a greater right to be heard on this sub- 
ject. And no one has a greater respon- 
sibility. We look to you for help and 
leadership. 

In your consideration of this prob- 
lem, always bear in mind that these 
channels belong to the people of the 
United States and are held by the li- 


censees only as a trusteeship. 


Mr. Coy, chairman of FCC, has been 
reporter, editor and served in various 
governmental administrative capacities. 
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DESTINATION» 
BOSTON 


This year, the National Recreation 


A AS 


Congress goes home. For, if the rec- 
reation movement in America had 
any one home, it is Boston, famed for those early sand 
gardens and, a little later, for Joseph Lee and so many 
founders and supporters of the Playground Association of 
America, now the National Recreation Association. 

And the beginning of the United States itself occurred 
not far from Boston. Even more than winding streets, Bos- 
ton has historic spots—Bunker Hill, Faneuil Hall, Old 
North Church and many others. 

The sand gardens have long since been succeeded by more 
elaborate recreation areas and facilities. One of the im- 
portant parts of the Congress this year will be not only a 
chance to visit the city’s historic shrines—but, by popular 
request, its more modern recreation areas and facilities. 

One thing in particular which a Congress delegate will 
be interested in seeing is the picture which links the two. 
This is “The Dawn of Liberty,” which was presented to 
the local recreation department by the Massachusetts Civic 
League. The history of the picture includes the old story 
told every local youngster in elementary history classes 
about the British soldiers stopping the Boston boys from 
coasting on the Common and transferring their activities 
to School Street (what is now the beginning of Beacon 
Street, the slope going towards the State House). The 
servant of General Halimand threw ashes on the slide; and 
the boys then formed a committee and called upon the 
general to protest. (Recreation Board Member Joe Lee, Jr., 
calls this the first recreation committee in Boston’s his- 


tory.) General Gage, when informed of this, said: “The 
“One if by land, two if by sea.” The old South Church still 


Saaa ap Gaieniesint 0 our costly faht for freedom. very children here draw in a love of liberty with the air 


that they breathe. You may go, my brave boys, and be 
assured, if my troops trouble you again, they shall be 
punished.” 

The heart of a Congress is discussion, and every attempt 
is being made to plan the meetings around vital topics. 
In addition to other popular features of the program—such 
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as exhibits, banquet, dance and National 
Recreation Association tea—there will be 
an exhibit of arts and crafts from Japan 
(see page 197); and delegates will enter- 
tain with a Congress Chorus, a Congress 


Band. A whole day will be devoted to 


meetings on “Recreation and National 
Defense.’ emphasizing services to armed 


forces, defense production communities and 
civilian defense. Training classes in music, 
drama and social recreation will be held 
Monday. Tuesday and Thursday afternoons 
and Wichita, Kansas, is planning a special 
“You Make It” demonstration of arts and 
crafts work. Tuesday morning’s general 
session will feature a panel discussion of 
“Citizen Boards in the Park and Recrea- 
tion Movement.” 

Remember October 1-5, Statler Hotel, 


Boston. 


vening Speakers 


Among the distinguished speakers who will address the 
evening meetings of this session of the Congress are Erwin 
D. Canham, James J. Wadsworth and Otto A. Harbach. 

Mr. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
has traveled extensively to obtain first-hand coverage of 
such significant events as the meeting of the League of 
Nations, the London Naval and Economic Conferences, 
trips of United States presidents, and to make nationwide 
politic al surveys \ Rhodes scholar. he also is well-known 
as a radio commentator. 

lames Wadsworth, long interested in government service, 
has been an important figure in civilian defense since this 
activity was revived just about a year ago. Now function- 
ing as de puty administrator of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, he previously was a 
nember of the New York Assembly 
for ten years and served with the War 
Assets Administration and with the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Dean of American librettists, Otto 
\. Harbach is the fifth president of 
the American Society of Composers, 
\uthors and Publishers. The famous 
playwright and lyricist was born in 
Salt Lake City. Utah, and graduated 
from Knox College in Galesburg, 


Illinois. In 1909, he wrote his first 


O. A. Harbach 


musical show. “Three Twins,” with 


the late Karl Hoschna. This was a 
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“The Dawn of Liberty,” locally owned, illustrates early Boston recreation history. 


smash hit and contained his first successful song, “Cuddle 
Up a Little Closer.” Other famous productions followed, 
such as “The Firefly,” “High Jinks,” “Kid Boots,” “No, 
No, Nanette,” “Rose Marie,” “Desert Song,” “The Cat and 
the Fiddle,” “Roberta.” 

The list of his collaborators reads like a “Who’s Who” 
of the theatre, and includes Sigmund Romberg, Rudolf 
Friml, Peter de Rose, Oscar Hammerstein II, George 
Gershwin, Vincent Youmans, Irving Caesar and many 
others. 

Among Mr. Harbach’s thousand or more songs, his own 
favorite is “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” written with 
Jerome Kern. Some of his top songs are “Gianina Mia,” 
“The Night Was Made for Love,” “Indian Love Call,” 
“One Alone,” “Who.” 

Together with Oscar Hammerstein II, Otto Harbach gen- 
erally has been credited with developing the musical com- 
edy form in America—away from the revue type of show 
into a play with music. A charter member of ASCAP, he 
has been a director of the society since 1920. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Music Week Committee. 


E. D. Canham 


J. J. Wadsworth 
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@ A suRVEY of the effect of the mobil- 
ization and defense program upon rec- 
reation programs in every section of 
the country is being completed by the 
National Recreation Association in co- 
operation with the National Advisory 
Committee on Defense-Related Serv- 
ices. A five-page questionnaire, sent to 
over eight hundred city and county 
recreation departments, surveys the 
impact of armed forces personnel and 
defense workers and their families up- 
on local recreation programs; the de- 
gree of preparation for civil defense 
recreation services; the effect of mo- 
bilization upon regular services; and 
the extent of restrictions upon regular 
programs through budget decreases, 
rising costs, the M-4 order of the NPA, 
shortages of materials and the limited 
availability of trained personnel at the 
prevailing salaries. 

@A NEW NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ADULT EDUCATORS was organized at the 
three-day national assembly of profes- 
sional and non-professional workers in 
adult education held in May in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Dr. Howard McClusky of 
the University of Michigan was elected 
president. 

The new association brings together 
the members of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education and the De- 
partment of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association and 
many adult educators not affiliated with 
either organization. It launches a pro- 
gram of professional services to adult 


educators, planning for the rapid de- 


velopment of consultation and field 
services, advanced in-service education 
and a program of professional publica- 
tion. Through these and other activi- 
ties, the National Adult Education As- 
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sociation will be giving special atten- 
tion to the evaluation of adult educa- 
tion programs, the development of 
needed research, the improvement of 
materials of instruction and the im- 
provement of the pre- and in-service 
preparation of adult educators. 

Its National Organizing Committee 
is working with West Coast adult edu- 
cators on plans for the organization’s 
first national conference, which is 
scheduled to be held in Los Angeles, 
October 22-25. 
® LOCAL CITIZENS OF MANHATTAN, KAN- 
SAS, are being converted into movie 
actors for the filming of the develop- 
ment of the city’s recreation program. 
The semi-documentary film will then be 
used by the United States State De- 
partment to show West Germans how 
a recreation program can be started 
and to combat communism. Manhat- 
tan was chosen from a field of twenty- 
five midwestern cities. 
® A MANUAL ON “EMERGENCY RECREA- 
TION SERVICES IN CIVIL, DEFENSE” has 
been prepared by the National Recrea- 
tion Association as a guide for local 
recreation and civil defense adminis- 
trators. Readied after extensive dis- 
cussions with civil defense and recre- 
ation people at all echelons of opera- 
tion, the manual presents a compre- 
hensive program of action which can 
be adapted for any community. 

Subjects covered include: Recrea- 
tion for Morale and Health, Organiza- 
tion for Emergency Recreation Serv- 
ices, Operation of Emergency Recrea- 
tion Services, Recreation for Civil De- 
fense Volunteers and the National Rec- 
reation Association’s Services for Civil 
Defense. 

@ THE RECREATION CURRICULUM of the 


University of Illinois will introduce a 
new course in the fall on “Recreational 
Music.” Its broad purpose will be to 
help the recreation worker understand 
and work with a balanced and effective 
musical life in the community by ac- 
quainting him with the facilities, agen- 
cies, techniques and prospects of this 
field through available literature, dem- 
onstration, research, field visits and the 
acquisition of elementary skills. Pro- 
fessor Max Kaplan, member of the fac- 
ulty of the School of Music and the 
Department of Sociology, will super- 
vise. 

@ NEED FOR THE INCLUSION of all year- 
round workers on the National Roster 
of Recreation and Park Personnel has 
been increased with receipt of notifica- 
tion that the National Manpower Coun- 
cil intends to call upon the NRA for 
information on resources and require- 
ments. (See page 225 of this issue for 
registration procedure. ) 

@ SCHOOL TEACHERS are in favor of 
bringing television into the classroom 
as an educational tool, it was revealed 
in a study conducted at the University 
of Cincinnati last spring. The schol- 
arship study, provided by a grant of 
the Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, 
was conducted over a period of months 
during which 694 educators were in- 
terviewed. A general summarization of 
reaction to seventeen questions reveals 
that ninety-two per cent feel that there 
is a place in the educational program 
for television entertainment designed 
for school use. That television will be 
more widely used than radio as an edu- 
cational tool was the conclusion of 
sixty per cent. 

@ BALTIMORE'S LONG-STANDING POLICY 
of racial segregation in its public rec- 
reation facilities—a policy that with- 
stood legal tests up to the United States 
Supreme Court—has been somewhat 
curtailed by an order of the park 
board. 

The board order has ended segrega- 
tion on the city’s four public golf 
courses and on twenty of its park ten- 
nis courts, baseball diamonds, play 
grounds and other facilities. However, 
segregation remains in effect in the 
park swimming pools, the city recrea- 
tion centers, the recreation bureau’s 
amateur sports program and at Fort 
Smallwood, a city beach which has a 
“split” season. 
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OAK variety show stoppers. This club has a membership of over four hundred. 


rILIZING A WAR-CREATED FACILITY, 
U a peace-time community recrea- 
tional project was developed in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and a building which 
had been occupied by the USO for the 
benefit of service personnel during 
World War II was converted into a 
community center. 

After the war, an alert group of 
young people, local citizens and civic 
organizations, aided by the force of 
newspaper publicity, convinced the city 
authorities that this property, which 
was already owned by the city, could 
be used for the recreation activities of 
both adults and youth. After much de- 
bate and intensive work on their part, 
the property was placed under the su- 
pervision of the recreation department 
of the board of education for the estab- 
lishment of the Madison Community 
Center. The large, two-story brick 
structure, in the downtown district, 
opened its doors on February 1, 1946. 
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Downtown office workers enjoy 
5 te : 
picnic lunches in the center's 


snack room... 


Robert W. Hurd 


A Sucecesstul 
COMMUNITY CENTER 


The board of education immediately 
appointed a full-time director and cre- 
ated an over-all community center 
council of fifteen members. This was 
composed of a representative from each 
of the five high school PTA associa- 
tions, five members-at-large from the 
city and a representative from each of 
the following organizations: Commu- 
nity Union, City Council, Recreation 
Council, Youth Council and a high 
school group called “The Loft.” Later, 
after two age-group clubs had been or- 
ganized, two more representatives were 
added to the original council—one 
from the Young Adult Club (YAC) 
and one from the Older Adult Klub 
(OAK). The main purpose of the 
council is to advise and recommend to 
the board of education any policies 
which concern the welfare of the cen- 
ter. 

Now, after the completion of five 
years of service, the center is operated 


by a paid staff, composed of a full- 
time director, two assistants and five 
part-time staff members, whose hours 
conform to peak loads during the week. 
Madison is fortunate in that university 
students, enrolled in recreation courses, 
are available for part-time leadership 
on an hourly basis. The budget for 
operation covers staff salaries and the 
maintenance of the building—i.e. heat, 
light, gas and janitor’s supplies. This 
is approved by the board of education 
and incorporated in its budget to the 
city council. 

Functioning within the center, the 
three clubs mentioned above carry on 
a long-range program of activities. The 
Loft membership is made up of stu- 
dents in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades, or young people sixteen to 
nineteen years of age—thus covering 
those who are not in school. It has 
an annual enrollment of more than two 
thousand members. Club nights are 
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Friday and Saturday from seven until 
eleven-fifteen p.m. The Young Adult 
Club has an extended age range from 
nineteen years to “as long as you feel 
young,” and averages a membership of 
over nine hundred. The regular week- 
ly meeting time is on Wednesday, from 
seven to eleven-thirty p.m. During the 
four years that these organizations 
have been in existence, many Loft 
members have graduated into the YAC. 
The next age group is covered by the 
Older Adult Klub, which is for mem- 
bers who are thirty years of age or 
older. By adopting the spelling of 
“club” with the letter K and using the 
initial letters of the words in the name 
of the organization, the members very 
appropriately designate themselves as 
OAKS, signifying sturdy pioneers. 
With a membership of more than four 
hundred, the OAKS enjoy club nights 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
from seven to eleven-fifteen. 

During the past year, a new group 
has been formed, composed of the aged 
and retired, whose ages range from 
sixty-five and up. This group, in its 
“infancy,” is not a_ fully-organized 
club, although it meets each Thursday 
afternoon from one-thirty to three- 
thirty p.m. According to administra- 
tive plans, still another group is to be 


formed as soon as expansion is feasi- 


ble. Membership in this will be lim- 
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ited to young married people who feel 
that they are too old for the YACS and 
yet not old enough to be OAKS. 

Each club has a staff advisor and a 
council of officers and committee chair- 
men elected by the membership. The 
councils meet regularly to formulate 
plans and programs for their respective 
groups. On club nights, many commit- 
tees function to supply hosts, host- 
esses, reporters, cashiers, cloakroom 
checkers; to handle membership 
records; to present programs and to 
perform any other services which are 
needed. Although the responsibilities of 
committee members rest directly upon 
their shoulders, activities always are 
under the guidance of a competent, 
paid staff advisor. This supervised 
guidance by trained leaders assures 
orderly management and _ promotes 
success in the over-all purpose. It is 
insurance against the failure that comes 
to recreation centers which are left 
to function under their own guidance 
or are supervised by volunteers who 
have not had training for recreation 
leadership and are lacking in the 
authority to enforce regulations. 

The annual membership fee of one 
dollar fifty cents is the same in each 
club. This goes into the treasury to 
defray expenses for office supplies, dec- 
orations, orchestras and miscellaneous 
items. Each check issued on club funds 
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Crafts instruction is a very excellent activity for that “wonder-what-to-do” feeling. 
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is signed by the club treasurer and the 
director of the center. Each club re- 
ceives a regular monthly statement 
showing receipts and disbursements. 
Upon enrollment, a member is supplied 
with a pocket card for admittance to 
the building on club nights. In order 
to prevent the passing of membership 
cards to non-members, each card bears 
an identification picture of the person 
to whom it is issued. Visitors who pro- 
vide satisfactory means of identifica- 
tion and age status also are admitted. 
There is no mixing of age groups in 
the Loft and YAC. 

Except for conforming to policies or 
restrictions by the board of education, 
the clubs are self-governing. They form 
their own constitutions and make rules 
and policies which govern their mem- 
bers. The young people conform to 
their own rules of no smoking within 
the building by anyone under nineteen 
years of age: no admission to anyone 
who has been drinking intoxicating 
liquor; and no bringing of liquor into 
the building. On school nights, other 
than on club nights, teen-agers cannot 
be in the building after five-thirty p.m. 
In the opinion of the board, this time 
should be spent at home, within the 
needed influence of parents. At other 
times, the young people may use the 
center after school, on Saturdays and 
school holidays from one to five-thirty 
p.m. Members need not show their 
pocket cards, except on club nights, 
and anyone, other than a member, may 
use the center during these hours. At 
present, an average of eighteen thou- 
sand young people and adults use the 
center each month. 

In addition to these main organiza- 
tions, the schedule includes other ac- 
tivities of interest to the community. 
Selected according to the center’s facil- 
ities and their useful, instructive and 
beneficial values for that “wonder- 
what-to-do” feeling, they include bridge 
instruction, chess, photography, card 
playing, square dancing, crafts, music, 
dramatics and other activities. 

Within each of the three main or- 
ganizations there also are many other 
activities of a club nature from which 
to choose—such as hikes, picnics, roll- 
er skating, masquerades, semi-formal 
dances, chorus groups, instruction in 
ballroom dancing, hobby shows, vari- 
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The Cribbage Club, one of many for local groups, shown during a regular session. 


ety nights, potluck suppers, as well as 
seasonal activities and leagues for ath- 
letics, bowling, cribbage. 

The main floor of the center is di- 
vided into a lounge room—with radio, 
juke box, piano, donated magazines 
and daily newspapers placed upon spe- 
cial library tables. 

\ convenient snack bar at one side 


is busy from eleven thirty a.m. to 
eleven p.m. An average of two hundred 


fifty office workers bring their lunches 
at the noon hour and enjoy the facil- 
ities. A few buy sandwiches while 
others purchase coffee, milk, pop or 
dessert. A large dance hall, with con- 
venient rest rooms, is just off the 
lounge. A stage and large double PA 
set are on one side; a large revolving 
crystal ball in the center of the hall 
flashes myriads of colors from care- 
fully-placed spotlights—all the work of 
the YAC. Off the dance hall is a large 
darkroom, with three enlargers. All 
pictures of activities in the center are 
made and developed by the photo club. 
Game rooms on the second floor 
contain such equipment as one billiard 
and six pool tables, eight ping-pong ta- 
bles, small tables along the side for 
different games. Other features include 
a radio room, library, mimeograph 
room, checking facilities for one thou- 
sand, three offices, photo room, crafts 
room, theatre guild and rest rooms. 


Bi-monthly bulletins are mailed to 
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all members of each club announcing 
coming events, current doings and con- 
taining personal and miscellaneous 
items. Committees do all the work and 
reporters hand in items to the chair- 
man. Bulletin items are organized, put 
on stencils, mimeographed, folded, ad- 
dressed by the center addressograph 
machine and mailed under a regular 
postal permit. Each club has a special 
name for its bulletin, such as “Oak 
Leaves,” “Tel-A-Yac” and so on. At 
the present time, the Young Adult 
Club passes around a paper on club 
night upon which each member writes 
a line or two; then the copy is mailed 
to members of the club who have left 
for the armed forces. The older adults 


ter for those who need them. This club, 
like the others, has its own officers and 
a newspaper called “The Mill.” On 
every meeting night, the center echoes 
the laughter of participants as they 
play games, sing, have parties or listen 
to a variety program put on by some 
organization. It is a_heart-stirring 
sight. 

Your community, too, can have a 
center that will provide individuals and 
families with big dividends of happi- 
ness. Citizens of all ages, working 
earnestly together, will enjoy lasting 
friendships, warm sociability and an 
outlet for recreational skills. There is 
need for proper activity in this day— 
activity that will give a feeling of 
adequacy and accomplishment, of use- 
fulness and belonging which will pre- 
serve personality and make for better 
citizenship. 





1950 Attendance Figures*® 

Total attendance: 199,007 youth and 
adults. 

Youth on Loft nights only: 41,449; other 
hours, 21,392. 

Young adult nights only: 15,019; other 
hours, 6,971. 

Older adult nights only: 10,287; other 
hours, 4,933. 

Men and women using facilities for meet- 
ings and miscellaneous: 98,956. 

Number of meetings at the center: 1,532. 

Number of different organizations using 
center: 184. 


*The above figures offer an accurate 
tabulation of those who use the facilities. 
Staff members use clickers in counting 
attendance—one for men and one for 
women—and there is no guesswork or 
peak load estimates. Naturally, there are 
repeaters each day from the day before, 
especially during noon hours and club 
nights, but daily tabulation has no 
repeaters. 











Teen-agers—16 to 18 years 
Young Adults—19 to 45 
Oldsters—55 and over 


Total 





Madison Community Center Membership 


Each member pays dues of $1.50, which fees are used for 
the respective age group activities. 


1500 
850 
450 


2800 








make bandages and the youth collect 
old clothes for Korea. 

Last, but not least, Monday nights 
throughout the year belong to the 
“Happy Hours Club,” made up of 
physically-handicapped persons of all 
ages. Wheel chairs are kept at the cen- 


Older Adult Klub Committees 

In regard to the types of duties 
assigned various club committees, 
those drawn up for the Older Adult 
Klub, while more specifically outlined 
than most, are typical. They are as 
follows: 
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Card Committee Chairman 

e Appoints own assistants each card 
club night for the arranging of cards, 
score sheets and pencils, also checkers. 

e Collects cards and score sheets 
after each session; assists vice-presi- 
dent in tabulation of scores. 

Dance Committee Chairman 

e Appoints own assistants; super- 
vises dance hall, ventilation, tempo of 
music and condition of the floor. 

e Plans special and holiday dances 
—Halloween, hard times, and so forth 
—and submits program in advance to 
the council each month. 

Food Committee Chairman 

e Appoints own assistants for pot- 
luck suppers, 
parties. 

e Sees that tables are arranged, 
membership notified as to what to 
bring; plans events ahead for each 
month. 

Sunshine Committee Chairman 

e Appoints own assistants. 

els responsible for cards for vari- 
ous occasions, flowers for funerals; 
notifies the publicity chairman of such 
activities. 

Publicity Committee Chairman 

e Appoints own assistants; is re- 
sponsible for “Oakleaves,” its folding, 
addressing and mailing. 

e Obtains special news and an- 
nouncements from various chairmen 


picnics and_ special 


one month in advance, if possible. 
Activities Committee Chairman 

e Appoints own assistants; plans 
special events such as hobby show, 
old-time fiddlers contest, variety night 
program: has something doing often 
to assure a varied program. Programs 
should be prepared at least one month 
in advance for the council. 

President 

e Responsible for success of club. 

e Has each committee chairman sub- 
mit his plans for any special program. 

e Hires all orchestras and cailers, 
with the approval of the council. 

e Continually checks on all commit- 
tee chairmen regarding finances and 
confers with the treasurer on same. 

e Is responsible for all money and 
prizes in conjunction with council 
ruling and treasurer. 

e Arranges for picnic grounds and 
equipment necessary for the other 
special events. 

e Performs other duties according 
to standard rules pertaining to that 
office. 

e Appoints all standing committee 
chairmen with approval of nominated 
officers. 

Vice-President 

e Tabulates all scores for card club 
prizes and gives results to president 
for announcement. 

e Assists chairmen in their plan- 





ning, according to the regulations 
governing the center. 

e Is in charge of all grievances. 

e Knows duties of president in case 
of his absence. 

e Acts as a greeting committee to 
all strangers and non-members and 
appoints a host committee to assist; 
head of the membership at all times. 
Treasurer 
els responsible for all fees and a 
financial report each month. 

e Knows the duties of president, 
vice-president in case of their absence. 

e Assists the progress of the club 
wherever possible and sees that all 
bills are paid by check. 

e Knows financial status, how much 
can be paid out for activities and so 
forth. 

Secretary 

e Takes minutes of each council 
meeting. 

e Sees that each council member 
receives a monthly report. 

e Prepares a write-up on the club 
for the community center monthly re- 
port by the first of each month. 

e Takes care of any necessary cor- 
respondence. 

e Assists, wherever possible, with 
publicity to non-members and organi- 
zations. 
AutHor Bos Hurp serves as the di- 


rector of recreation for Madison, Wis. 





7 Letter of Appreciation 


Before leaving my present position of Superintendent of Recreation in San Francisco, | 


would like to express to you my great appreciation for the assistance the National Recrea- 


tion Association has given me during the past thirty-eight years of my service in the recrea- 


tion field. 


The National Recreation Congresses always have been a real inspiration to me; the liter- 


ature sent out by the association on all topics of interest has been a means of keeping up-to- 


date on recreation current events: visits from the national field staff have been most helpful 


and encouraging: my own work as a member of the field staff was a wonderful training course 


for me. For these, and for many other services, | thank the association. 
Recreation as a profession is where it is today because of the leadership of the National 


Recreation Association. 


As a pioneer recreation worker myself, I have been closely associated with the work of the 


NRA for thirty-eight years, and | recognize the great importance of its leadership in the na- 


tional field. 


Josephine D. Randall, 


Superintendent of Recreation, San Francisco 
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ARTS and (RAFTS Ycerwational Style 


0 HUNDRED ARTS and crafts items made by recrea- 
tion departments in the United States—ranging from 
beautifully-wrought modern table centerpieces to a wicked- 
looking primitive boomerang—represented American skill 
and originality at the fifth Japanese National Recreation 
Congress in Wakayama Prefecture, Central Japan, August 
three to six. Similarly, delegates to the National Recreation 
Congress in Boston, October 1-5, 1951, will see an exhibit 
of exciting Japanese craftsmanship. 

The exchange—the first of its kind between the recrea- 
tion centers of Japan and the United States—had been 
suggested by Kenkichi Oshima, Secretary-General of the 
National Recreation Association of Japan. In a letter to 
our own National Recreation Association, he stated that 
one of his congress plans was to include an exhibition of 
(American handcrafts; and he requested “about one hun- 
dred different pieces of such articles gathered from as wide 
an area as possible in your country.” 

lhe National Recreation Association then proceeded to 
invite all public recreation departments and programs to 
participate in a nationwide competition, stipulating that 
any hand-made piece could be entered provided that it had 
been made in the course of an arts and crafts program of 
some municipal recreation department or of some cooper- 
ating agency. (See January 1951 Recreation—Ed.) Sev- 
eral hundred items—tagged from Florida, Minnesota, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Maryland, Kansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Illinois, 
California, Pennsylvania and many other states—were re- 
ceived at NRA headquarters for the final selection. 

The young, the elderly, the in-betweens had participated, 
their ages ranging from nine to ninety, and their work in- 
cluding such ingenious articles as placemats made of grass, 
cotton and linen, silver earrings and pins, pottery, enam- 
eled ash trays, cotton toys, pine needle mats. It was difficult 
for the judges—a special committee of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Recreation Association—to choose, 
but the one hundred winning articles finally were selected 
in May on the basis of originality, craftsmanship, design 
and usefulness. 

(mong these was a set of drinking glasses, designed to 
resemble beer mugs and made from old wine bottles. These 
involved an interesting crafts process, whereby a string is 
soaked in aleohol or kerosene, tied around the bottle at 
the point where it is to be snapped off and then a match 
is set to it. The bottle is snapped at the designated point 
as arranged; the remaining portion is smoothed; a handle 
of wood is attached—and there’s the beer mug! 

\n eighty-one-year-old woman from Kalamazoo, Michi- 
van, had fashioned a stunning blue brooch, butterfly style, 
from bits of an old nylon stocking, partially bleached. 
Nvlon changes colors in a bleach solution, so fibers were 


plucked from the solution before the bleaching process was 
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complete and woven on fine copper wire. 

Another contribution, from a boy of nine, was inspired 
by a totem pole on exhibit at a local museum visited by 
his arts and crafts group in Somerville, Massachusetts. 
The youngster gathered a wooden dowel, newspaper, string, 
paper towels, paste and poster paint and created a color- 
ful miniature totem pole. 

Many of the American projects were planned by the local 
recreation departments so that they could be completed in 
one crafts period. Shell jewelry was much in evidence as 
well as articles made of wood, copper, aluminum and 
plaster of Paris. In addition, there were block-printed cur- 
tains and drapes, a dry-finger painting—made by using 
the fingernail instead of a paint brush, a large table mat 
woven from sedge grass, a striking leather pocketbook, a 
necktie rack, a leather lamp base, a miniature rocking 
chair and water well, a ceramic dog, a stenciled towel and 
apron, a surrealistic painting, a plastic night lamp with a 
swimming fish motif and countless other intriguing and 
original objects. 











® 








Four NRA officials who acted as judges. L. to r., Thomas 
Rivers, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Susan Lee, Joseph Prendergast. 


During the entire period of creating these items and 
readying them for the exchange with Japan, participants 
were encouraged by the thought that here was a further 
opportunity to build good will among nations. Japan has 
been particularly enthusiastic about this cooperative ven- 
ture, maintaining that recreation plays an important part 
in the rehabilitation of that country, helping to teach the 
fundamentals of democracy. 

As a matter of fact, the National Recreation Association 
of Japan is patterned after that of the National Recreation 
Association of this country. Japan sent a large delegation 
to the first International Recreation Congress held in 
America and thus became interested in the recreation move- 
ment. They continue to look to the NRA for advice. 
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The only entrance is through instep of Old Woman's Shoe. 
Just a correct height for children, 








Billie Goat Gruff’s castle is source of enjoyment to young- 


sters. Plenty of large rocks are also available for climbing. 


This is the story of the building of Chil- 
) dren’s Fairyland in Lakeside Park, Oakland, 
California . . . a fabulous little world all its 
own in a glen of spreading oak trees. where fairy tales 





and nursery rhyme stories have become real . . . the wish 
of every child come true! 

A beautifully wooded section, on the shore of Lake 
Merritt in the heart of the city, was selected as an ideal 
location. Only a few blocks from Oakland’s shopping and 
business center, with transportation handy and ample park- 
ing space available, Lakeside Park offered a natural set- 
ting for the proposed “land of make believe.” The Oakland 
Board of Park Directors, acting for the city, made the 
land available, and the superintendent of parks secured 
costs for the proposed project-—seventeen fairy story units, 
each scaled to child’s size and each in its individual setting 
The estimated cost was fifty thousand dollars! 

With some apprehension, but great enthusiasm, the Lake 
Merritt Breakfast Club, composed of some two hundred 
local businessmen and merchants, undertook the sponsor- 
ship of Children’s Fairyland. By public subscription, and 
through the cooperation of various civic organizations, the 
members of the club raised the fifty thousand dollars. 

All deposits were made to a trust fund, which was estab- 
lished to cover the purchase of labor and materials, and a 
trust agreement was drawn up between the Lake Merritt 
Breakfast Club and the Oakland Board of Park Directors. 
Control and management of Fairyland, it was agreed, were 
to be handled by the park department, and a nominal ad- 
mission fee would be charged as a means of continued 
maintenance of the project and for new construction. This 
fee was later determined as nine cents for children and 
fourteen cents—including two cents tax—-for adults. 

In November 1948, W. Russell Everritt, a talented local 
artist, was commissioned to design and build scale models 
for the various units of the project. As a result, Children’s 


AUTHOR is superintendent of parks, Oakland, California. 
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FAIRY LAWS 


Fairyland is now a reality-—a dream that has become one 
of the most colorful spots in America, beneath the oaks 
from which Oakland derived its name. It was opened on 
September 2, 1950 and, during the first five months, all 
guesses as to possible attendance were topped with a grand 
total of two hundred twenty thousand paid admissions. 

Entrance to Children’s Fairyland is attained through a 
four-and-a-half-foot door that leads through the instep of 
“The Old Woman’s Shoe.” Of course the children march 
through with heads held high for, after all, this is their 
realm. Adults must stoop to enter and there is no other 
entrance. The entire shoe measures eleven feet high and 
is five feet from the bend of the shoe to the tip of the toe; 
it is rose-pink in color, with a shingled roof of delft blue, 
bright pink and green. Inside, colorful flowers bloom in 
profusion everywhere, giving the entire area a light and 
fanciful appearance. 

Nearby, Little Pig, of “The Three Little Pigs,” was 
smart enough to build a house that would last—a little 
brick house, only eight feet high, with white trim. The win- 
dowbox, however, is pink, as is the little wooden fence 
that surrounds it. Next to the brick house is the country 
fair, where the three little pigs, very much alive, can be 
patted and scratched behind the ears. Off to one side are 
the wooden and straw houses, which, of course, have been 
blown down by the Big Bad Wolf. 

Popular with the children, too, is “Noah’s Ark,” which 
is approached over an arched bridge with rope guard 
rails. A sign reads “Welcome Elephants, Giraffes, etc. 
Signed, Noah.” 

Through the trees can be seen the special home that has 
been built for “Three Billie Goats Gruff,” with plenty of 
large rocks on which the live goats can climb about. Their 
castle is chocolate brown with a green tile, slanting roof 
and an overhanging balcony of bright purple with a daring 
pink trim for contrast. The bright, colorful bridge also is 
there, the one which housed the Ugly Troll, in true keep- 


ing with the fairy story. 
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William Penn Mott, Jr. 





“Goosey Goosey Gander” is one of the loveliest sets in 
Fairyland, for its bright colors are accentuated by the 
aqua pool which surrounds the castle with its coned towers 
of yellow, raspberry and deep purple. The moat surround- 
ing the castle has become a wishing well because the chil- 
dren have made it so, throwing their coins into the water 
while little eyes are held tightly shut to give more import 
to their wishes. 

To reach “The Merry Miller,” you cross the mill-stream 
to the mill-house with its turning paddle wheel. The mill 
itself is about twelve feet high. A mother duck and her 
ducklings live in the miller’s pond, where the youngsters 
may watch and feed them. A flagstone path that leads 
around the pond is entered through one child-sized gate 
and left through another. 

“Peter Rabbit” and his family live in a replica of a 
brown tree stump, dramatically trimmed in pink and blue, 
with a fantastic roof covered with blue and yellow shingles. 
Oftentimes the children stand around this set and sing 
“Here Comes Peter Cottontail,’ while the big rabbit is 
content to sit munching a carrot and looking at them in 
wonderment, with side glances at “Farmer McGregor’s” 
vegetable garden enclosed by a fence nearby. 

“Willie, the Blue Whale” is truly spectacular as he 





“Children were hugging the iron-grill fence 
about the Little Red Schoolhouse when I reached 
it. They whispered and laughed and giggled and 
speculated: Mary must be at class now and the 
lamb is waiting for her; he'll wait patiently for 
Mary to appear because Mary always is good 
to him. A small square-shouldered boy, with a 
baseball mitt in his hand, began to recite: 

‘What makes the Lamb love Mary so?’ 

The eager children cry. 

‘Oh, Mary loves the Lamb, you know,’ 

The Teacher did reply. 
Besides baseball, he knew his nursery rhymes, 
too, that boy!—Sven Skaar, Trip Teaser No. III.” 
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takes his place in Fairyland, spouting at intervals and at- 
tracting attention with his wide-opened mouth and twin- 
kling eyes. He is sixteen feet long and the opening of his 
mouth is five feet in diameter. Children enter the whale by 
means of a steep ramp, at the bottom of which is a forty- 
eight-inch plastic bubble—an aquarium, alive with fish. 

“Rub-a-Dub-Dub” is portrayed by three inanimate little 
men floating in a tub, all in gay-colored garb. There also is 
“Ding Dong Beli, Pussy’s in the Well”; and “Hickory 
Dickory Dock” is so constructed that when two large white 
mice run on the treadline, the clock strikes one. 

The youngsters delight in Mouse Town. Inside a giant 
make-believe rock is a little city of white mice living in a 
glass-enclosed wall, where they may be watched as they 
play endlessly on the slide and ferris wheel. 

There also is a Little Red Schoolhouse, with Mary look- 
ing out of the window while her lamb plays in the school- 
yard. And close to the center of Fairyland is “Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater,” a huge pumpkin which has been made 
into headquarters for a supervised food concession. Chil- 
dren may buy little sandwiches there, animal cookies, mik 
and candy bars, as well as post cards and small packages 
of food to feed the animals in the pet ring beside the 
pumpkin. 

A colorful mural of nursery rhymes forms a background 
to Fairyland. It is eight feet high and sixty feet long, 
covered with clever paintings of “Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 
Where Have You Been?,” “Four and Twenty Blackbirds,” 
“Cat’s Serenade,” “Hey Diddle Diddle, the Cat and the 
Fiddle,” and “Barber, Barber, Shave a Pig”—while on top 
of the mural wall sits “Humpty Dumpty” before he had 
his great fall. The mural has another purpose, too— to 
screen the rest rooms. 

A special area for children’s birthday parties, the theme 
designed around the story of the “Sugar Plum Tree” 





Crowds move past collapsed straw and wooden houses of 
Three Little Pigs to brick one too sturdy for Big Bad Wolf. 


which revolves and is covered with real lollipops—is an- 
other innovation. “Giant Joe Bean”—animated with guinea 
pigs, a colorful British sentry box with a pair of squirrels 
and a miniature circus wagon, complete with all the gaudy 
ornamentations of a real circus wagon and housing the 
“pet of the week”—all bring glee to young beholders. 

As host and hostess of Children’s Fairyland, two gay 
little midgets were chosen, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Wetter. 
In their colorful Mother Goose and Little Bo Peep cos- 
tumes, they never tire of conducting children through 
Fairyland, telling and retelling the stories which the young- 
sters already know so well. 

One thing more—no adult may enter through the Old 
Woman’s Shoe without a child, for Fairyland was created 
for children. It is, indeed, the wish of every child come 
true—a land of make believe. 





TREASURE HUNT 


A treasure hunt is a good way to entertain large groups 
of tots, teen-agers or adults, for an indoor or outdoor affair 
for any season OF holiday. Clues can be placed in deco- 
rated spools (empty sewing cotton spools) or in decorated, 
empty matchboxes, and a small treasure chest (purchased 
in a novelty store) filled with candy money can be used 
as the treasure. Each center should make its own clues, 
depending upon its size and location. The treasure hunt 
can lead the group to a games area as part of the program. 

In such a hunt at one of the recreation parks in Balti- 
more, held as part of a July Fourth program, forty-eight 
spools were decorated—twelve each of blue, yellow, red 
and green. Two hundred children were divided into four 
teams, and a captain for each was appointed. Lach wore 
a symbol—hat, tag or something identifying them with his 
color. The leader gave each captain spool number one of 
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his color. The captain read the first clue to his own group. 
Spools may be located by the entire team, but may be 

picked up by the captain only. Also, they must be picked 
up consecutively. Rhymed clues, such as the following 
are fun: 

Skip where it’s green, 

There’s rope to be seen. 
\ piece of rope was tied around a tree and a spool placed 
near it. 

Go and find a monkey face. 

This will lead you to the place. 


A spool was placed near a mirror. 


Miss I. Peart WILLIAMS is the supervisor of children’s 
activities, Baltimore Bureau of Recreation, Maryland. 
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Dr. John W. Best 


Do We Educate for Leisure 


H”" CAN THE SCHOOL help young 
people and adults to develop 
satisfying hobbies, interests and skills 
for the more effective use of leisure 
time ? 

The literature of professional edu- 
cation has been prolific with high- 
sounding statements of the objectives 
of education for leisure time. But too 
few of these objectives have ever been 
translated into practice. An examina- 
tion of many schools today would re- 
veal practices which violate sound 
education for leisure. We have been 
guilty of emphasizing education for 
earning a living at the expense of 
education for living. Where recrea- 
tional activities have been introduced 
into the school program, false goals 
and misplaced emphasis often have 
perverted real purposes. The excessive- 
ly competitive athletic program of the 
school has been roundly criticized, but 
comparable abuses and lost opportuni- 
ties abound in almost every area of 
the curriculum. 

Just how well has your school pro- 
vided the type of educational ex- 
perience that makes education for 
leisure a reality? Perhaps a_ few 
questions, with explanatory comments, 
might serve as a checklist. 

l. Does your school provide a well- 
rounded program of physical educa- 
tion that helps all young people to 
develop game skills in such activities 
as golf, volleyball, swimming, archery, 
tennis, bowling and skating? Or does 
it train a limited number of already 
well-developed and _ well-coordinated 
youth to win games and appear in 
Are girls given 


public spectacles? 
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equal consideration? Do your activi- 
ties develop the type of skills and 
interests which youths and adults can 
carry on individually and in small 
groups after the school phase of their 
education has been completed? 

2. Is your school musical program 
designed to encourage and give all 
youngsters an opportunity to partici- 
pate in playing an instrument, singing 
and listening to music with discrimi- 
nation? Or does it restrict these op- 
portunities to those who are especially 
talented or highly trained? In many 
schools, the music program is over- 
balanced in favor of the public spec- 
tacle or contest, meriting the same 
criticism so often hurled at the athletic 
department. Do your music educators 
recognize the students’ present level 
of appreciation of rhythm and _har- 
mony in folk tunes and swing music 
as a basis for cultivating interest in 
more highly-developed music forms? 
Or are these types of music deprecated 
as worthless and vicious, thus failing 
to capitalize on an elementary basis 
for a more substantial musical taste? 
The too “high brow” approach often 
results in an ineffective musical edu- 
cation which fails to lead to the fun 
and enjoyment that music should pro- 
vide for leisure hours. 

3. Does your school program, 
through class instruction and school 
social capitalize on the 
poise-developing, healthy type of social 
experiences which help the shy and 
retiring child to “blossom out?” The 
teaching of social and square dancing 


activities, 


can do much to help young people 
achieve the necessary feeling of par- 








ticipation and belongingness that 
comes from active sharing in the social 
life of the school. Although immensely 
important during school days, these 
activities may be continued as satisfy- 
ing adult social activities. 

4. Does your school art program 
function on a broad basis and recog- 
nize the place of the crafts—leather, 
metal, plastics and wood? Too often, 
skill in, and appreciation of, fine arts 
are encouraged, while the work in 
crafts is treated as a poor relative. This 
“high brow” attitude often defeats the 
true purpose of art education and 
limits the art department in meeting 
the real recreational hobby needs of 
a large number of students. 

5. Do your courses in English really 
cultivate a love of good reading, con- 


versation, observation and listening? . 


Frequently, excessively technical em- 
phasis upon structure and the too- 
detailed analysis of great works kill 
interest to such an extent that students 
cease to read serious works when 
their formal education is completed. 
Thus they fail to discover the great 
resources and recreational satisfaction 
in literature. 

6. Do courses in the social studies 
emphasize the recreational value of 
travel to national shrines, the possi- 
bilities of understanding history 
through the collecting of stamps, an- 
tiques and other objects with historical 
associations, the thrill of sharing the 
lives of great men through biogra- 
phies, the place of folk music and 
dancing in our cultural heritage, the 
exciting role of political life and the 
thrill of working with social service 
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agencies for the betterment of society? 
All of these activities have hobby and 
recreational implications long after 
school days have passed. 

7. Do the natural science courses 
provide usable information and an 
awareness of the exciting world of 
nature—the world of bugs, insects, 
plants and animals? Do these courses 
make a hike in the woods a thrilling 
adventure? Do courses in the physical 
sciences capitalize on, and stimulate 
interest in, photography, radio and 
television, model building, collecting 
rare minerals and studying the heavens 
on a starry night? 

8. Do the foreign language classes 
utilize the recreational possibilities of 
“pen pal” clubs and other correspond- 
ence with people in other parts of the 
world? This interest not only will 
provide an enjoyable recreation ac- 
tivity for years to come, but also will 
help international understanding. 

9. Does your school provide a posi- 
tive and realistic program of alcohol 
and narcotic education that is effective 
in discouraging the abuse of these 
dangerous recreational devices? Too 
often these problems are either ignored 
or rendered ineffective by a moralistic 


and “preachy” presentation. 

10. Do your counselors encourage 
students to choose a well-balanced pro- 
gram of studies and musical, athletic, 
dramatic and other club activities? Or 
are the non-academic experiences dep- 
recated and considered of lesser value? 
Are students penalized in academic 
subjects for their participation in the 
recreational phases of school life? Are 
they disqualified from participating in 
the extra-class program of the school 
because they fail to meet pre-deter- 
mined quantitative standards in the 
academic classroom? 

11. Does your school make maxi- 
mum use of interest inventories, as- 
sembly programs, bulletin boards, dis- 
plays, hobby shows and demonstra- 
tions to stimulate an interest in recre- 
ational hobby pursuits? 

12. Does your school offer any sort 
of recreational training for the adults 
in the community ? 

13. Does your 
recreational facilities during out-of- 
school hours? Too many schools lock 
up and stand idle after school, 
over week ends and during vacation 
periods, even though there is a crying 
need for community recreational facili- 


school utilize its 





ties. 


14. Has your school developed a 
program of camping experiences as 
part of the educational experience? 
Better health habits, citizenship, un- 
derstanding of nature, as well as the 
development of recreational interests 
and skills, are more easily developed 
in the camp setting than in the class- 
room. 


15. Do the teachers in your school 
have hobbies and recreational interests 
of their own? Teachers cannot effec- 
tively stimulate healthy recreational 
interests unless they are the sort of 
persons who have cultivated hobbies 
and leisure-time interests. 


16. Finally, does the educational 
philosophy of your school recognize 
the need of education for living as 
well as education for earning a living? 
If so, is the objective of helping each 
student to learn how to have fun, enjoy 
life and to relax from the stresses of 
a complex social order implemented by 
a program that really educates for 
the best use of leisure? 





AUTHOR is director of student 
teaching at Butler University, Indiana. 





Social Recreation Leadership... 


Tax BULLETIN for the social recreation section of the 
recreation training program, co-sponsored by the State 
Plan Board and the Department of Commerce as a public 
service institute in Pennsylvania, outlines leadership meth- 


ods as follows: 
The role of the leader is to: 


1. Assume the attitude that recreation is a medium with 
great possibilities for bringing out the best in a person, 


not just in the playing of games. 


2. Help others to help themselves and to meet their needs. 
3. Be a friendly, helpful guide instead of a “director.” 
4. Be at ease, yet full of life, energy and enthusiasm. 
5. Participate in the activity whenever possible. 6. 
6. Develop a sense of humor; don’t become confused or 7. 


angered because of mistakes. 


7. Be tactful in handling the shy, bashful and poor sports; 9. 
don’t bring about “loss of face” to anyone. 10. 
8. Provide opportunities for all to participate and play _— 11. 


the role of leader. 


9. Stress the fun of the game, not the winning. 
10. Generalize about a mistake rather than pin it on one 


person, causing embarrassment. 


11. Emphasize the spirit of play and do not be over- 
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concerned about order. 

12. Begin the activities when the first people arrive; don’t 
wait until all appear. 

13. Smile; don’t be a sourpuss. 


The role of the leader in teaching a game is to: 
1. Get the group quiet; don’t shout to do it. 


ing explanations. 


2. Get the group into the correct formation before start- 


3. Know the rules thoroughly. 


» 


3. Be patient. 


4. Make the directions brief; explain enthusiastically. 

5. Choose carefully; don’t have too many participants in 
relay games; takes too long to complete. 

Have the group learn the activity by doing it. 

Lead off the game yourself. 


Move from one game to another quickly. 
Move to another game if one holds no interest. 
Use suspense in games. 


12. Make the competitive games unique by matching girls 


against boys, wives against husbands and so forth. 
13. Interest the sidelines; be sure to give them something 


to do, such as keeping score, clapping, singing. 


14. Stop before interest wanes and fatigue sets in. 


RECREATION 









At recess, base and even dodge ball momentarily 
were forgotten as the excited children gathered in 


“Coming to the party tonight?” 
was the question that buzzed about 
the crowded rural schoolroom every 
time the teacher was off guard that February Friday. 
Gay scarfs worn on the heads of the girls gave prom- 
ise of curls for the party. Shy, admiring glances of 
the teen-age boys, accented with a wink, flashed the 
question: “Will you be my partner tonight?” 
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School Days 


—Does Fun Pay? 


Mrs. Ellen P. Taylor 
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groups. From the huddles could be heard such 


questions as: 
serve? What are you going to wear? 
Do you think that Pat and Dora will 
teach us some of the new dances they 
learned at the recreation school?” This 
went on until the school bell called 
them back to books. 

“Play Night” was a happy time for 
the children. After a few feeble at- 
tempts at formal lessons, their teacher 
knew that any purposeful work that 
day must follow their interests. An 
outburst of applause greeted her sug- 
gestion, “Let’s talk about the party!” 
The informal discussion was guided 
to such subjects as party etiquette, 
history of St. Valentine’s Day, courtesy 
and cooperation in play. 

The arrival of the school bus abrupt- 
ly ended the discussion. Only the 
decoration committee remained. Soon 
gay red paper hearts and vases of 
white flowers gave the room a festive 
appearance. Left-over red Christmas 
candles added color. The children 
pushed the desks aside and, with a few 
whisks of the broom, finished their 
job. 

Now the room was quiet again and 


Author, a school teacher of Burnsville, 
4labama, first realized the value of good 
recreation leadership after attending one 
of the NRA recreation leadership courses. 
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“Upon which committee will you 


the teacher paused to rest and ponder 
a little before going home. She 
thought: “Why do I let myself in for 
all this extra work?” Her only answer 
for a tired self was: “It makes the 
children so happy.” 

Margaret E. Mulac in the foreword 
of her book, The Game Book, main- 
tains that “Recreation is as much a 
part of living as eating. Furthermore, 
when we stop playing, our minds be- 
come starved and something vital in 
us dies. In recreation we find a means 
of self-expression so often times denied 
us in our jobs. Through creative forms 
of play, we rebuild what the tensions, 
disappointments and rush of normal 
living have torn down.” 

This teacher had concrete evidence 
that playing together helps people to 
understand each other, to be more 
tolerant, more cooperative and to be 
appreciative. Had she not seen the 
weak PTA of the three-teacher school 
take on new life? “Pot Luck” suppers 
had transformed it into an enthusiastic 
working group of people, fifty men 
and women. Dominoes, folk dancing 
and group singing were included in the 
added social hour and now the people 
did not want to go home. 

How proud she and her two assist- 


ants were of the basketball court, 
swings and see-saws built by the male 
PTA members! This work was a real 
manifestation of their new belief in 
the mental and physical benefits of 
play. Her thoughts raced on as she 
rested there in the stillness of that 
quiet room where she had labored so 
long. She remembered how “Play 
Night” programs at the school had 
overcome a long standing community 
prejudice against dancing. Crowds who 
came to the affairs overflowed into the 
schoolyard. She recalled that people 
from other communities had come to 
observe and to get information on this 
recreation program. Her 1938 Chevro- 
let had carried these three teachers 
many miles to demonstrate the fun of 
folk dancing. The two National Rec- 
reation Schools which they had attend- 
ed in 1935 and 1937 had sold them on 
the ease and the fun of directing play. 
Howard Braucher, former president 
of the National Recreation Association, 
stated: “Recreation must be caught; 
it can’t be taught.” Of this fact she 
was fully convinced now, for many 
groups in the county were meeting 
regularly to play together. The labors 
of these teachers in behalf of healthful 
recreation had not been in vain. 
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“Just what does it take to be a 
leader?” she thought as she began to 
take stock. Her answer came: “A love 
of rhythm and music, a real desire to 
learn to play, a lot of patience and a 
good sense of humor. Not even a 
piano or record player is necessary. 
Both can be quite useful, but the 
shuffle of feet, the clapping of hands 
and singing can be substituted.” 

The sudden consciousness of the red 
heart decorations about her brought 
her reverie to an end. She hurried 
home, for the magic hour was near 
at hand. Upon her return, she found 
sixty excited children, from the 4-H 


Club, who had responded to a rhymed 
invitation written on a valentine: 
You come to our party 
It’s going to be fine 
You can play funny games 
Dance with your valentine 
Schoolhouse eS 5 
As soon as the doors were opened, 
in flocked a troupe of well-dressed 
youngsters. Two student leaders had 
planned a well-balanced program for 
the evening including a mixer, folk 
dancing, quiet games, a guessing con- 
test and a mind-reading stunt. When the 
fun was at its highest pitch, the games 
were concluded and the children were 





seated for refreshments—drinks, heart- 
shaped cookies, sandwiches and candy 
donated by the mothers. 

The teacher had to whisper to a 
small boy to serve the red candy hearts 
to the guests first. The temptation to 
help himself apparently was stronger 
than his will to observe all those 
rules of good etiquette upon which he 
had agreed during the afternoon dis- 
cussion. 

The children loved to play and left 
reluctantly after three hours of fun. 
The boy with the pocket full of red 
hearts called back, “When wili we have 


a Play Night again?” 





Such scenes are 
duplicated on 
13 playgrounds. 





ee IN OcToBER, the annual Halloween problem 
loomed on the horizon for the recreation staff. Al- 
ready the playgrounds were buzzing with the children’s 
spooky and mischievous schemes. The recreation depart- 
ment was groping for some device to keep the youngsters 
off the streets and out of trouble. But what to do? 

In the past, it had been our custom to have the children 
gather at the thirteen playgrounds, where supervised pro- 
grams included huge bonfires, costume parades, apple 
bobbing and other appropriate activities. As soon as the 
playground bonfires were extinguished, however, the chil- 
dren would start out “on their own’—and then trouble. 

Rut, this time, someone had a really brilliant inspiration 
—a radio give-away program. Much discussion and plan- 
ning finally developed a well-organized “Goblin Give-Away 
Show” over Station WMC. Every child who attended a 
playground Halloween party registered, giving name, age 
and telephone number. At eight-thirty on the eventful eve- 
ning, all of these slips were collected and taken to the 
radio station. 


‘Eunice Ware is the supervisor of dancing and dramatics 
in the Memphis, Tennessee, Department of Recreation. 
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The Goblins Phone on Halloween 


The children were told that no prizes could be won 
unless they were at home to receive the calls. Some were so 
eager to get home that they left their own playground party 
even before the refreshments! All personal telephone con- 
versations in local homes were practically at a standstill 
during this magic time. Susie or Jimmy would say, “Dad, 
please don’t use that phone. The goblins are going to call.” 

The merchants of Memphis were most cooperative in 
donating all of the prizes—including bicycles, radios, tri- 
cycles, footballs, shoe skates, dolls, clothing and so on. 

Owing to the large number of prizes, the radio program 
lasted a little longer than expected and some youngsters 
who had to be awakened were almost too sleepy to talk. 
But the “Goblin Give-Away Show” went down in history 
as a great success and the Memphis Recreation Depart- 
ment’s master stroke of all times. !t gave the greatest 
amount of pleasure and anticipation to an untold number 
of children and, we hope, saved some parents from getting 
additional gray hairs on this particular night. 

It would be hard to evaluate the program in terms of 
safety, education and healthful recreation. The comments 
from the safety squad, police and press all were most 
laudatory. “I definitely think that this ought to become an 
annual event,” said John Vesey, park commission chair- 
man. “The prospect should be studied thoroughly, then en- 
larged to become a city-wide event with churches, civic 
clubs and everyone else participating. It can be a wonder- 
ful thing for the city.” 

Thus, this year, the department plans to make this pro- 
gram “bigger and better,” profiting from its experience. 


RECREATION 








Pe ANGELES County in California 

offers an outstanding example of a 
recreation program conducted by a 
county parks and recreation depart- 
ment in cooperation with the school 
authorities. In view of the tremendous 
growth in population of the county 
during the postwar years and the 
corresponding increase in demand for 
school facilities, many school districts 
in the county purchased new sites and 
erected new schools. The demands for 
supervised leisure-time activities also 
rose appreciably and since, in many 
communities, the only available recre- 
ation facilities were on school proper- 
ty, it was natural that the school 


should become the center of the 
recreation programs that were estab- 
lished. 


Leadership 
Responsibility for providing the 
leadership used in the cooperative 
program rests primarily with the 
County Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation. Based upon requests from the 
school districts, a budget of $161,768 
was allocated to the department by 
the county supervisors to finance this 
program for the current fiscal year. 
\ total of 262 recreation leaders were 
assigned by the department to conduct 
activities at 157 schools in sixty-five 
school districts. Year-round, after- 
school activities are presented on sixty- 
six school playgrounds within the un- 
incorporated communities. The school 
districts, in turn, provide the necessary 
equipment, supplies and facilities re- 
quired for the playground program. 
Supplementing the county staff, a 


*From a report issued by the County 
Department of Parks and Recreation and 
the County School District, Summer 1950. 
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A Cooperative Countywide 


Recreation Program 


playground or recreation director was 
hired by the majority of the school 
districts to coordinate the playground 
programs; in many cases, the muni- 
cipal department in incorporated cities 
assists with personnel to make the pro- 
gram a three-way venture. In school 
districts which include several schools 
within their boundaries, additional 
personnel are employed or the salaries 
of the personnel assigned by the De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation are 
supplemented. In this way, a more 
direct responsibility is placed upon the 
summer personnel to safeguard the 
property of the school and to develop 
a more complete community recrea- 
tion program. Such matters as person- 
nel time and reports, equipment, sup- 
plies, use and care of facilities and 
programs become their direct respon- 
sibilities. 

On each of the school playgrounds, 
recurrent county personnel from cer- 
tified civil service lists have been as- 
signed to conduct the summer and/or 
year-round programs. Additional as- 
sistants are employed in some com- 
munities to help with special activities, 
such as crafts, storytelling, movies, 
puppetry and swimming. Skilled vol- 
unteers assist with children’s activities 
on many of the playgrounds in order 
to broaden the daily program. 


Program 


During the summer, the school play- 
grounds are open six to eight hours 
a day, Monday through Friday and, 
in many instances, on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. Where floodlights 
and other night facilities have been 
available, evening programs have been 
conducted. The program varies accord- 


ing to the needs of each community, 
but a general over-all pattern is 
divided into five classifications as fol- 
lows: 

1. Classes in crafts, music, puppetry, 
dramatics, storytelling, swimming and 
dancing. 

2. Supervised play and tournaments 
in ping-pong, checkers, chess, marbles, 
jacks, tetherball, shuffleboard, softball, 
caroms, ring toss, table games and 
quiet games. 

3. Special programs, usually on a 
district-wide basis, including carnivals, 
talent shows, picnics, softball finals, 
sports skills tournaments, pet shows, 
crafts exhibits, doll and hobby shows. 

4. Family night programs, includ- 
ing watermelon feeds, potluck dinners, 
social games, movies, softball games, 
square dancing and community fun 
nights. 

5. Teen-age crafts, 
square dancing, girls’ softball, teen- 
age canteens, fathers’ and sons’ games 
and banquets, mothers’ and daughters’ 
softball games and luncheons. 


activities in 


Facilities 

Almost every school made at least 
one room available for indoor activi- 
ties, with several rooms used at some 
schools. The cooperation of both school 
and municipal officials in furnishing 
indoor and outdoor facilities has been 
excellent. Among the types used, in 
addition to school buildings, are city 
parks, auditoriums, swimming pools, 
band shells and youth centers. Increas- 
ingly, school grounds are being lighted 
and, therefore, available for night use. 
Buses provided by many districts 
make possible a broader program by 
the inclusion of such activities as 
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swimming, picnicking, interschoo! pro- 
grams and contests, club meetings, ex- 
cursions and field days. In some dis- 
tricts, buses are used to transport 
children to and from the playground 
daily, thus greatly enhancing the use- 
fulness of the program. 

According to a bulletin issued by 
the County Department of Parks and 
Recreation, the success and growth 
of the cooperative program have 
stemmed from a variety of reasons, 


the officials of the public agencies in- 
volved to cooperate in providing ade- 
quate recreation activities while giving 
due respect to one another’s problems. 

2. The recognition of the need for 
instructive and constructive leisure- 
time activities on a community-wide 
basis. 

3. The desire to utilize all of the 
existing facilities in order to serve 
better the people through adequate, 
well-coordinated community recreation 





districts and the city governments to 
combine resources and utilize the facil- 
ities of each in order to offer a broader 
program with which to satisfy the 
recreation needs of the community. 
Experience, recognition of the in- 
dividual’s recreational needs and the 
desire to serve the people have resulted 
in an increase in the variety and type 
of recreation opportunities presented 
in the county-school cooperative play- 
ground program in Los Angeles. 


some of which are: 
1. A genuine desire on the part of 


programs. 


4. The ability of the local school 





Florence Birkhead 


Ground Billiards 


— ONLY GROUND BILLIARDS group known to be in exist- 
ence in the USA today is the Mosswood Men’s Club 
in Oakland, California, operated by the Oakland Recrea- 
tion Department. An import from France after World War 
I, the game—as the name implies—closely resembles table 
billiards. It is played on a thirty-by-sixty-foot clay court, 
with six-inch high wooden pads forming a wall around it. 
The game is for foursomes, and twenty-one points make 
a game. A white key ball, four red and four blue balls 
are used. The white ball is rolled from the upper end of 
the court and the colored competing balls are lagged at 
the key ball. 

This unusual game is the favorite pastime of some forty 
men whose average age is sixty-five. The senior member 
of the club is eighty-four and takes his turn at brushing 
off the court before a game. Boredom isn’t a problem 
among these oldsters who resort to chess, five hundred, 
pinochle, checkers and canasta when waiting their turn 
on the court. 

Twenty-two years ago, one of the present members, who 
keeps his age quiet but admits to having his third set of 
molars, put up a sign, MOSSWOOD MEN’S CLUB, on a 
small hut adjoining the Mosswood Playground. The sign 
is still there and this member has rarely missed a day at 
the court since his retirement from business years ago. 

A majority of the men are retired and many bring their 
lunches to the club. “Haven’t missed a day this month!” is 
the proud exclamation of many in the group. No dues, no 
charges, no rules is their creed. “Come once—and you are 
up early the next day for your return.” 
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Three old-timers measure shots; boredom isn’t their problem. 


A small gate leads to the court and hut, which are com- 
pletely secluded from the eyes of the passerby by large 
shrubs and trees. Many Oaklanders are unaware of its ex- 
istence. The sign over the club is a quiet reminder that 
women are not permitted or wanted there. 

The game is recreational for all—therapeutic for many. 
Ask Tom Laney, whose doctor told him many years ago to 
be quiet and rest. Tom joined the group—his doctor hasn’t 
seen him now for five years. 

Adventure and excitement have filled the lives of these 
men and their storytelling and reminiscences will hold any 
listener. Gold digging days, the city’s old buildings and 
saloons, the belles of another day are among the tales and 
conversational topics of this lively group. 

The Oakland Recreation Department has scouted the 
major sporting goods companies in the country for the 
original balls used in ground billiards but have had no 
success. The substitute balls have taken on odd shapes from 
years of usage. Every now and then a few new wooden 
balls replace lost or badly shaped ones but, as the oldsters 
say, it “sure upsets our game to use new ones!” 


Author FLORENCE BIRKHEAD effectively handles public- 
ity for the Oakland, California, Recreation Department. 
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Halloween 


in Olde Alexandria 


T HERE ARE 9,465 CHILDREN in Alex- 
andria, Virginia, between the ages 
of six and sixteen years—and all 
celebrate Halloween. 

For at least two hundred of the two 
hundred one years since the hisioric 
town of Alexandria was founded, good 
people in the community have been 
trying to channel these youngsters 
away from soaped-up windows, broken 
gates and wrecked public shrines on 
Halloween Eve. In 1950 they did it. 

Together, the Alexandria Recreation 
Department, a local civic-minded skat- 
ing rink the 
Optimist Community 


manager, Alexandria 
Club, Chest 
youth agencies, schools and churches 
came up with six Halloween parties 
that 4,040 off the 


streets. 


drew youngsters 
The partying started at three-thirty 
the Alexandria Roller 
{rena opened its doors for two hours 


p.m. when 
to youngsters fourteen years of age 
and under for a costume skating party. 
hats, 
skates and free admission were offered, 


Free refreshments, free free 
and the skating rink and recreation 
depa: iment staff were on hand to keep 
order. A total of thirteen hundred 
youngsters turned out for the party. 


Ky seven p. m., when 


moves G 


into high gear, the doors 
of the and 


two boys’ clubhouses were 


vandalism usually 


city armory 
thrown wide to two thou- J 
sand two-hundred “be- 
witched” boys and girls ready for a 
night of The Alexandria 


Optimist Club had arranged free re- 


howling. 


freshments and a night of games for 
every youngster in town who wanted 
to celebrate. 

and 
ate hot dogs, doughnuts, soda pop, 
bobbed for apples, won prizes and 
played games until pure exhaustion 


bed. Members 


Children came in costumes, 


drove them home to 
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These adult 


prizes at costume ball. 


scarecrows won 


of the Club joined the 
parties to have as much fun as did 
the youngsters. The parties were held 
in three central locations, handy to 
areas. Mean- 
while, at the community recreation 
center, five hundred senior high 
school students, between the ages of 


Optimist 


adjoining residential 


fifteen and eighteen, were having a 
masquerade party and dance, from 
eight to ten-thirty p.m. 

More teen-agers, 
who were not at Optimist parties, 
had their celebration at the Charles 
Barrett Teen-Age Center during the 
same hours. Approximately one hun- 
dred were on hand for social and 
square dancing and games. Adults also 
were taken care of in scores of private 
and club parties and by 


mature-minded 


an adult costume ball at 
the community recreation 
center. 

To gather public sup- 
port for the away-from- 
vandalism drive, the rec- 
reation department supervised a public- 
ity program and the Optimist Club 
printed over five thousand billfold- 
sized cards listing the Halloween cele- 
brations. 

The police department, following its 
yearly custom of putting every man on 
the force into uniform and on the 
streets to keep order, was cheering. 
Said Police Chief Edgar Sims, “Van- 
dalism was at a minimum.” Fire Chief 





Bernard Padgett reported “not one 
false alarm.” 

City recreation department director, 
Eugene Barnwell, was equally pleased. 
“The success of this cooperative pro- 
gram is heartening. Members of each 
agency and of the participating civic 
clubs are eager to continue joint pro- 
motions which will capture the imagi- 
nation and benefit the participants.” 

Plans of the recreation department 
for Halloween, 1951, are even more 
extensive. They include several parades 
in different sections of town, with 
children participating in costumes, 
climaxed by a huge bonfire outside of 
the city’s largest stadium. After the 
burning of the goblins and bad 
demons, a gala show will begin inside 
the stadium. On the program will be 
a parade of floats and costumed prank- 
sters. 

The Optimist Club again will fur- 
nish hot dogs and drinks free. It is 
hoped that Alexandria will be able to 
have a window-decorating contest and 
another free skating party. The nearby 
tennis courts at the stadium will be 
lighted for dancing for teen-agers and 
adults after the stadium show. Movie 
thrillers will be shown at several 
centers from nine to ten-thirty p. m. 
Halloween activities and lots of fun 
should make everyone ready to wel- 
come Mr. Sandman. 

Submitted by Alexandria, Virginia, 
Recreation Department. 
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Nong 
Leaders 
In College 


A pharmacy major lines up his fra- 
ternity brothers for a quick run-through of 
“Stairway to the Stars.” 


AuTHoR Rosert B. WALLS serves as director of the 


Department of Music, Oregon State College, Cornwallis. 
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The prosaic academic listing in the Oregon 
State College catalog reads “Choral Conducting, 

two credits, Tuesday and Thursday, one o’clock.” 
That the course is anything but bookish and _stuffily 
academic, however, is rapidly made apparent to the 
aspiring chorus directors who enroll, and any who fatuously 


‘ 


sign up in expectation of making an “easy credit” soon 
head for the nearest door and a change of schedule. 
“One o'clock Tuesday and Thursday,” indeed! It’s as 
likely to be midnight Sunday when the instructor meets 
his students; but let’s start at the beginning of the story 
of choral conducting activities at OSC. 

First of all, Oregon State College is a “singing campus.” 
Within the department of music we have: 1) a men’s 
glee club, averaging (in pre-draft days) eighty members; 
2) a women’s glee club of one hundred twenty; and 
3) a mixed choir of fifty selected voices. These choruses 
meet regularly at specified times for rehearsal under the 
direction of the writer and Professor Donald Sites. In 
addition to appearing frequently before clubs, conventions 
and other group meetings, they present several concerts 
a year, featuring everything from the great masterpieces 
of choral literature to novelty and humorous songs and an 
occasional “pop” tune. There also are a symphony 
orchestra, three bands— including a _ smartly-dressed 
marching band, practical instruction in voice, piano, or- 
gan and the instruments of the band and orchestra and 
other music courses offered by a staff of eight teachers. 

All this is in a college which is designated as a 
“technical school” by the Oregon state system of higher 
education—a _ college where stress is placed upon the 
sciences, with no provision for major emphasis upon 
liberal arts—although music is recognized by the admin- 
istration as having a vital contribution to make to the 
complete education of the student. Every effort is made 
to offer opportunities in music study short of going all 
out on a major curriculum. Oregon State College students 
look upon music as medicine for tired bodies and minds, 
as a morale builder, as their choice of the finest type of 
recreation. Music is an outlet, a means for expression, and 
devoted members of the concert organizations guard 
jealously their rights and privileges of belonging. The 
engineers, scientists, secretaries, pharmacists, business 
executives and other “technicians” who take a music 
course do so because they want it—not because it is re- 
quired of them. 

In addition to the courses and organizations set up 
within the department of music, virtually every fraternity, 
sorority and dormitory group on the campus of five 
thousand students has its own student-led “house chorus,” 


whose regular activities include, in addition to the annual 
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Robert B. Walls 


interfraternity “sing,” serenading the campus at any, and 
all, favorable times, providing music 


mental as the 


spirited or senti- 
occasion demands—for 
Mother’s and Dad’s Days, Christmas 
caroling parties and anything else some inspired collegian 
might dream up. And this is where the course in choral 
conducting fits into our story. 


mealtimes, fire- 


sides. picnics, 


K'stablished two years ago and placed under the direction 
of Professor Sites, the course originally was intended 
primarily for the training of those students expecting to 
teach in the high schools who want to have some prepara- 
tion in music along with their subjects of major teaching 
interest. However, before the opening days of the fall 
term, a letter was sent from the office of the director of 
the department to every “house” song leader, stressing 
the practical avocational values of choral conducting and 
inviting each to join the class if he could fit it into his 
already crowded schedule. The response was excellent, a 
total of thirty aspiring Fred Warings showing up. At the 
first meeting of the class, Mr. Sites announced the require- 
ment that each student have his own chorus, to conduct 
somewhere on the campus or in the city, and that those 
who had none “ready-made” for them in their living 
group go forth and promote the organization of such an 
ensemble. That policy is paying off handsomely in the 
number and quality of choruses functioning on the campus 
and in the city. The student conductors schedule and plan 
their own rehearsals and select their own choral literature, 
bringing their problems before the class for discussion 
and clarification during regular meetings. Such matters 
as elementary conducting technique, voice testing, rehearsal 
procedure, the personal attributes of a good conductor, 
production of good tone quality, breathing to sing, diction, 
intonation, posture, blend, balance, phrasing, attacks and 
releases, interpretation and expression are considered in 
class. Another project is the arranging of a favorite song 

usually a fraternity or sorority song—for chorus. 

Each conductor is required to present his chorus at 
least twice during the twelve-weeks’ term for the inspection 
of Professor Sites, who offers such on-the-spot assistance 
as he feels is necessary and desirable. These “auditions” 
invariably fill several evenings for the instructor, as he 
must go from one church or fraternity house to another 
to hear the choirs at their regular rehearsals. These, in 
the case of the campus groups, are usually any time from 
ten p. m. on toward the wee hours of the morning, when 
the leader can be sure of having every member of his gang 
on hand. Within a day or two following an audition, the 
student is called in for a private conference, and Professor 
Sites endeavors to throw light upon every facet of his 
conducting. 


Further opportunities for directing under the eye of an 
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7? 


The girls go serenading in the rain of Oregon mid-winter 
evening, led by School of Business and Technology Senior. 





instructor are given those embryo conductors who also 
are members of one of the college choruses as, indeed, 
most are. They serve as section leaders whose duties 
include taking roles, drilling their own section (soprano, 
alto, tenor or bass) on passages difficult to sing and 
handling rehearsals of the full chorus. The more accom- 
plished among the class may also be assigned to the 
conducting of a song or two in a public concert given 
by the choir or glee club of which he is a part. 

As in all school classes, there comes the inevitable day 
of reckoning, when a grade must be given and, in the 
choral conducting class, the final grade is based upon: 

1. The extent to which a student has developed general 
conducting techniques. 

2. The student’s success in making a choral arrangement 
of a piece of music and the performance of that arrange- 
ment by his chorus. 

3. The spirit and quality of the singing within the 
chorus which the student has organized and developed as 
his project. 

4. Participation in class discussions and demonstrations. 

5. A comprehensive, written final examination. 

The introductory first term of work is followed by a 
second course, which is more specialized in its content 
and is meant to furnish the more able conductors with 
materials and methods of operation not covered in the first 
twelve weeks. In addition to continued active choral 
directing, emphasis is placed upon a survey of suitable 
music published for amateur planning and 
organizing of “community sing” programs and program 
building for church and civic choirs. 

With the exception of the aspiring high school teachers 


choirs, 


in the class, not one of the members expects to use this 
specialized skill and training in a professional capacity. 
Many will use their new-found knowledge to enrich their 
own lives and the lives of their friends through recrea- 
tional singing in communities where they live. Here are 
next year’s leaders of the church choirs, civic choruses, 
service club songsters and the glee clubs in the communi- 
ties where they find their life’s work. 

Truly can it be said that these Oregon State College 
students of choral conducting “learn to do by doing.” 
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IUSEPPE ARCURI, the cobbler, 
G pegged a dainty slipper heel in his 
tiny shop at 241 East Fifty-fourth 
Street in New York City. Late after- 
noon sun struggled through the living 
jungle in the shop window and traced 
lovely leaf patterns on the cobbler’s 
white thatch, on his white shirt and 
on his blue work apron. 

When all the tiny pegs were used in 
the slipper, he told, in broken English, 
how he had come to create the window 
jungle and the lesser jungles in pots 
and faded old tubs on the worn shop 
floor. He said that it was hunger for 
green things—for the greenery he had 
known in childhood in Cianciana near 
Palermo, where he was born sixty- 
seven years ago. 

Two tubs and eight old flowerpots 
hold the soil that nurtures Giuseppe 
Arcuri’s miniature window groves. He 
bought the soil from a First Avenue 
florist and has enriched it through the 
years with bits of leather scrap. He 
says that leather scrap is good humus. 

The shop window is barely five feet 
wide and less than eight feet high. The 
whole shop is barely ten feet by ten, 
except for three feet separated from 
the front by a lively magenta curtain. 
The shop itself huddles between a 
tenement and another red-brick dwell- 
ing. 

The jungle includes orange trees, a 
fig tree, a grape vine, avocado trees, 
grapefruit trees, a lemon tree, an 
almond bush, clusters of Spanish pea- 
nuts, two tangerine trees, two varieties 
of chestnut trees and a date palm. 
All have grown from fruits and nuts 
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A Jungle from Table Seeds- 


that Giuseppe and Jacquelina, his 
spouse, have eaten at their own table. 

Giuseppe is a little man, barely over 
five feet in height. Jacquelina is rather 
on the large side. He wears modest 
white and his work apron. She seems 
to favor ripe reds and lush greens. 
They work together to keep the jungle 
thriving. Customers ask so many 
questions about the plants that the pair 
have laboriously worked up little signs 
to identify the various trees in their 
grove. 

The grapefruit tree in the window 
is seven years old and stands four feet 
high. The orange tree beside it is two 
and one-half years old and barely three 
feet high. The tangerine and lemon 
trees are five years old; the chestnuts, 
two years old; the avocados, in various 
stages from the rooting stage in a 
glass jar to almost four feet in height 
in the tiny window. Toy iron deer 
mince under the trees. 

Giuseppe explains: “It is this way; 
[ eat a grapefruit and I put the seeds 
aside. The poor seeds thin and wither. 
The better seeds stay fat and it is the 
fat ones | choose for the planting. It 
is so with date seeds that grow the 
palms, with the grape seed and with 
all the seeds from the things we eat.” 

And there are evils in Giuseppe 
Arcuri’s hand-made window Eden. The 
little mice, as he gently calls them, 
come when he closes the shop at ten 
o’clock each night. And the second 
evil is the gasoline-and-soot-laden air 
that would choke the leaves to death. 
Jacquelina tends to this evil. Each day, 
with a cloth held briefly under the 





Meyer Berger 


NYC cobbler working against background 
of fruit trees raised in spare moments. 


water tap, she wipes each separate 
leaf tenderly and removes the sooty 
crust that would—as she puts it— 
“make the pretty green leaves to die.” 
There is a second grove that the 
Arcuri’s tend —eight ailanthus trees 
which thrive in incredibly poor and 
skimpy soil on the Fifty-fourth Street 
flagstones. One is ten feet tall and 
towers over the tiny shop’s roof. The 
others, only a few inches high, are 
directly under the shop window, in 
a little row. 
Giuseppe says: “In May, sidewalk 
trees tell me when spring has truly 
come. In June, July and August their 
leaves are my only awning. They cool 
me and Jacquelina. In the fall they 
glow and die, and we know from 
them that summer is ended. The trees 
are our pleasure. They are a gift from 


God.” 





Reprinted through the courtesy of The 
New York Times. 
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E CALL THIS BOX our Play-Abed Kit. The idea orig- 

inally was intended to be a service of the recrea- 

tion department in connection with a loan service, 
enabling the children who had opportunity to attend crafts 
classes to share their opportunities with children who were 
confined to their Rutland, Vermont, homes. 

At the present time, it is being carried on by several 
individuals and groups as a service project. One of our 
Girl Scout groups is constructing eight complete kits for 
the Crippled Children’s Home. 

These are things we keep in mind when 
assembling items for the kit: 

1) They must be things a child can do 
with a minimum of physical effort. 

2) They must not require prolonged 
concentration. 

3) They must not be messy and spill- 
able. 

4) The child must be provided with a 
purpose for using the materials. 

5) Inexpensive materials must be used, 


time by having fewer units; in fact, only one or two, 
with the basic kit, make a very acceptable present. 

The projects which we suggest are suitable for boys 
and girls from five to twelve years of age. They are simple, 
but each presents some element of surprise, some novel 
use of material that will be challenging. 

In the organization of this as a service project, you 
need to think through very carefully the following pro- 
cedures and decide upon the best way for your own 
particular group. F 


PLAY-ABED KITS 


Viva Whitney 





mostly scraps. 
6) The 
enough to be 


techniques must be simple 
understood without the 
services of an instructor. 

7) There must be an opportunity for originality and 
continuing interest. 

8) Everything—even a pin or piece of thread that 
may be found in any household—must be included in the 
outfit. The mother of a sick child is a busy mother, 
often a worried mother. It takes time to collect pins and 
needles, thread, crayons and paste from about the house. 

The container or trunk in which the individual boxes 
are packed may be as elaborate as one wishes. We have 
found wooden apple boxes easily obtainable and very 
practical. We cover them with wallpaper, cloth or oilcloth. 
The complete kit consists of: 

1) A large box. 

2) A basic kit holding simple tools, crayons, adhesives. 

3) From twelve to twenty various-sized boxes, each 
unit containing everything necessary for the construction 
of some simple object (with the use of tools and supplies 
in the basic kit). 

4) A letter to the mother explaining the purpose of the 
project and some simple hints about its efficient use. 

5) A letter of greeting to the child, telling him that 
this will help him to make things if he always puts his 
tools back in the same place. 

6) A note with each unit, giving any written directions 
needed and suggesting purposes, uses and further ex- 
plorations in this particular interest. 

We believe this to be a fine service project for any 
group wishing to do something for children who are ill. 
It can be used for the child who is in bed only a short 
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1) The collection and handling of the materials needed. 
2) The construction of the actual boxes and samples. 


Letter to the Mother of the Child 
Dear Mother of the Stay-Abed Child: 


Knowing how busy you are, we have tried to gather 
together odds and ends of materials with which a child 
who has to stay in bed likes to play. 

The kit provides a place to keep the tools and materials 
most often uséd and it may be hung upon a chair, 
fastened to the headboard or to the springs under the 
mattress. We know that there are many values to the 
child in having the opportunity of caring for his own 
tools. Therefore, we have packed each project separately 
so that he may put it away himself. 

We suggest that he not be given more than one box 
a day and that, if he seems happy and interested working 
upon some particular project, several days elapse before 
he receives another box. On the other hand, it always is 
wise to put one project away just before he reaches the 
point of “being sick of it,” and then return to it at a 
later date when it again will have the appeal of “something 
new.” He should then be encouraged to find new ways 
of using any skill he has acquired. 

The sick child always needs to do something for others, 
so this will give him an opportunity to make “samples” 
of things to send to a friend who is ill, to his schoolmates 
or to some members of the family. 

AuTHOR has been arts and crafts director, Rutland recre- 
ation director; is now with Rutland Girl Scout Council. 
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Brueghel’s 





Jacks—Six-pronged metal pieces and a 
rubber ball are used by these youngsters 
in variation of ancient “Astragals.” 








Guess Which Hand—The origins of this game presum- | 
ably go back to prehistoric age, imitating native rite. 





Buck-Buck or Johnny-on-the-Pony — De Crack the Whip—Perhaps this game—so thoroughly enjoyed here 
scribed by Petronius in the first century. —or tug-of-war, is the sport Rabelais calls “Pull Yet a Little.” 
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sGames -- TODAY | 





Follow the Leader—This game probably derives 
| from children’s aping of adult religious dances. 


HEN PHOTOGRAPHER ARTHUR LeEIpzic recently saw 

a picture of Pieter Brueghel the Elder’s famous 

painting, “Children’s Games,” he was struck by the resemblance 

of games of nearly four hundred years ago to those one sees 

today. There are many similarities proving that boys and girls 

play in 1951 about the same way as they did in Flanders in 
1560. 

Brueghel was a typical Renaissance man, with an exploring 

and inquisitive spirit. With a broad and rich humanity and 

a sort of Homeric laughter, he investigated contemporary 


life, embracing the bawdy and the beautiful, the scatological 





and the sublime. Every activity and mood of man were suitable 
subjects to be recast by his gifted brush into paintings of 
extraordinary unity of design and color. In such an early work 


as “Children’s Games,” his interest was still encyclopedic: 





the painting is a visual handbook. Indeed, it is said to record 


all 154 games which Rabelais listed as those Gargantua played Parallel Bars—The Ancient Greeks knew them, 
in his fabulous childhood. too, and pictured the sport on vases and urns. 


The origin of most of the games depicted by Brueghel goes 
back much farther than his sixteenth century. Many of them 
are ghostly re-enactments of primitive rites. Games like 
“London Bridge,” for example, with the capture of a player 
and a forfeit, probably reflect the period when building a 
bridge involved human sacrifice to propitiate the water spirit. 

Homer, Virgil and Ovid refer to balls, dolls and hoops, and 
Petronius describes “Buck-Buck,” when one lad climbs on 
another's back and says, “Bucca, bucca, quot sunt hic?” 
“Buck, buck, how many is this?” The ancient games of 
“Astragals’” and “Knucklebones” were prototypes for both dice 
and jackstones. Greek women and girls played the latter with 


five pieces of bone, and both presumably are degenerate forms 





of early means of divination. Despite variations and new 
materials, children’s games are timeless and unusual. ony 
as. ee - —s o - — 


Leap-Frog—One of many leaping games deriving 


Reprinted from the New York Times Magazine. from old rites to encourage grain to grow tall. 
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THE PEOPLE OF MINNESOTA, under the inspiration of Gov- 
ernor Luther W. Youngdahl, not long ago approved expenditures of 
money and recognition for the men, women and children in the state 
hospitals. This expanded mental health program has brought new 
hope to patients in institutions for the mentally ill and mentally re- 
tarded. Expert psychiatric knowledge and clinical team approach 
have brought modern methods to the assistance of one patient times 


14,550—the hospital population. 


D* Ratpu N. Rossen, Commis- 
sioner of Mental Health, has 
recognized the true place of recreation 
in the daily lives of mental hospital 
patients. These activities are just one 
phase in the new deal for mentally ill 
persons in Minnesota. Expanded psy- 
chological services and top-notch psy- 
chiatric consultation services are avail- 
able. Psychiatric social work in the 
hospital and follow-up clinics in the 
community are basic in the guidance 
of patients returned to society. 

In addition to the eight psychiatric 
hospitals, there is an institution for 
epileptics and one for the mentally 
deficient. Seventy-four recreation 
workers and leaders are currently en- 
trusted with the responsibility of pro- 
viding an activity program that is 
therapeutic and meaningful in the lives 
of these handicapped people. The 
present ratio of recreation workers per 
number of patients is one to one 
hundred ninety-five. Within the com- 
ing year, a ratio of one to ninety is 
sighted as an obtainable goal. This 
new-found recognition of recreation as 
a therapy in state hospitals has 
brought varied problems. However, 
through professional education for 
recreation leaders, in-service training, 
effective supervision and good inter- 
pretation, it is hoped that the place 
of recreation activities in the hospital 
setting will be accepted by the medical 
profession with enthusiasm. 

Minnesota’s psychiatrists have re- 
iterated the need of providing activi- 
ties for all patients, particularly those 
who are on the “back wards.” It is 
especially challenging for the recrea- 
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tion worker to be able to carry on a 
simple or complex program of events 
for these men and women who have 
been forgotten for so many years. 
This one-patient stress has character- 
ized the activation approach which, of 
course, requires the services of many 
trained leaders. Skilled leadership has 
become an effective substitute for 
mechanical restraints! 

Civil service has provided a machin- 
ery through which applicants can be 
fairly tested and screened for this 
specialized work. In the autumn of 
1949, the provisional positions of 
Recreation Worker I and Recreation 
Worker II existed with salary ranges 
of $189-$219 and $224-$264 monthly. 
Of course, these salaries were inade- 
quate to recruit highly skilled person- 
nel. The Civil Service Department 
recognized the need for at least mini- 
mum salaries for trained persons as 
it approved a new salary schedule. 
The current hospital recreation posi- 
tions in the classified service of Min- 
nesota State Civil Service are as fol- 


lows: 
Monthly 
Position Salary Range* 
Recreation Worker $189 - $219 
Recreation Leader | 204- 244 


Recreation Leader II 244- 284 
Patient Programs Supervisor I 300 - 350 
Patient Programs Supervisor II... 421- 481 

The basic minimum qualification for 
the Recreation Worker level is high 
school graduation and experience in 
recreation programs. At the present 
time, about eighty per cent of the 
people in this class are college gradu- 
ates with majors in physical educa- 
tion, psychology, sociology or allied 
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fields. The positions above the Recrea- 
tion Worker level include bachelor or 
master degrees in recreation as desir- 
able preparation. In various cases, 
some of the leaders in these positions 
have equivalent ex perience back- 
grounds which act as most acceptable 
substitute requirement  fulfillments. 
Each institution has a number of Rec- 
reation Workers and Recreation Leader 
I’s, who are responsible to the Recrea- 
tion Leader II. The Recreation Leader 
II supervises an average staff of eight 
persons in a hospital. There is a Pa- 
tient Programs Supervisor I in each 
hospital who is generally responsible 
for the over-all professional supervi- 
sion and administration of recreation 
as well as having administrative re- 
sponsibility for the occupational thera- 
py activities. This position entails co- 
ordination of the total non-medical 
therapy program in the institution. 
The Patient Programs Supervisor II 
administers and supervises professional 
aspects of the state-wide hospital recre- 
ation series. 

Each employee may receive his room, 
board and laundry at the hospital for 
thirty dollars per month. The Recrea- 
tion Worker enjoys the usual benefits 
of civil service status as well as a 
forty-hour work week. However, the 
stress is on the job performed and not 
on the hours set forth. The patient’s 
daily program does not terminate at 
four p. m. This varied schedule of 
events takes place in the morning, 
afternoon and evening of a seven-day 
week. Split schedules and good plan- 
ning will result in total coverage and 
a well-balanced array of activities with- 
in the week. Good performance on the 
job will be the best interpretation of 


* These are adjusted salaries at the present 
time. Minnesota’s salary plan carries an 
adjustment provision to insure changes for 
costs of living. 
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a meaningful program to medical per- 
sonnel. Competent leadership of activi- 
ties will, of course, ultimately include 
salaries which are even higher than 
those quoted herein. 

The majority of the new Minnesota 
hospital leaders have been subjected 
to intensive psychological testing. It 
is thought that the qualities of infinite 
patience and understanding are neces- 
sary for the therapist who works with 
psychotics. The Rorshach test, Minne- 
sota Multi-Phasic and Psychiatric In- 
have 


tests been used as a 


means of weeding out those candidates 


ventory 


with objectionable personality traits. 
The six months probationary period 
served by each employee acts as an- 
other device in determining the work- 
er’s attitude toward mental patients. 
Considerable stress and weight are 
placed upon personality factors in the 
civil service testing procedures. 

One of the duties of the recreation 
that of demonstrating 
fundamental activity leadership tech- 


personnel is 


niques to the psychiatric aides (at- 
tendants). The psychiatric aide’s job 
the 


leadership of these activities. A prob- 


analysis includes assistance in 
lem of increasing importance is that 
of how to demonstrate and teach these 
fundamentals to aides who are not al- 
ways receptive or understanding as to 
the basic role or need of recreation 
in a patient’s life. In state hospital 
recreation, individual guidance and 
supervision of patients in leisure pur- 
suits will at no time become a reality 
without the cooperation and assistance 
of psychiatric aides. 

Activities which consistently draw 
from arts, crafts, music, dramatics, 
sports, games, nature, dance and social 
recreation can serve a number of ob- 
jectives in the patients’ lives. In the 
Fergus Falls State Hospital, the pa- 
tients’ newspaper staff represents dem- 
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ocratic group participation toward a 
common goal. The use of medicine 
ball games presents an opportunity for 
patients in Hastings State Hospital to 
find a release for pent-up aggressions 
and _ hostilities. Patients’ orchestras, 
rhythm bands, art classes, parties and 
dances contribute to the resocializing 
aspects so needed by one who is 
mentally ill. The understanding leader 
may most effectively gain rapport with 
the patient and facilitate the process 
of his becoming more receptive to 
medical treatment. There is the danger 
of our programs becoming merely 
diversional releases for the masses. Of 
pristine importance is the degree of 
individual insight that the leader and 
patient may discern through the facili- 
ty of recreation. 

Occupational therapy and _ hospital 
recreation are two professions, each 
with its own peculiar requirements 
and professional standards. Each can 
be coordinated under one administra- 
tive directive and yet retain profession- 
al individuality. The occupational 
therapy consultant team is made up 
of prominent therapists in that field. 
They serve in a lay advisory capacity 
to the Patient Programs Supervisor II 
and act as an important interpretive 
link between professional recreation 
and occupational therapy. 

A tool of which the recreation 
leader II often has been in need is 
that of supervisor media. Continued 
emphasis is placed upon the im- 
portance of periodic planned staff 
meetings, scheduled individual and 
group conferences, assigned readings, 
observations, interviews and attendance 
at case clinics. One advantage of 
a good administrative hierarchy is 
that a sensible plan of supervision 
can be more realistically directed 
and disseminated. State hospital rec- 
reation centralization provides pro- 


Frederick M. Chapman 


n- in Minnesota State Hospitals 


gramming opportunities to all hos- 
pitals which are more abundant, pro- 
fessional and uniform. It is only 
through standardized progressive tools 
that we can systematically begin to 
activate patients. 

Modern psychiatry has subscribed 
to the team approach and the total 
resources of clinic members upon the 
patient. Teamwork that reflects co- 
operation and an attitude of care and 
consideration towards the recipient 
will produce a clearer insight and bet- 
ter therapist-patient relationship. The 
hospital conference team in Minne- 
sota consists of the psychiatrist and 
supervisors of psychological services, 
dietetics, psychiatric social work and 
hospital recreation supervisors. This 
state level supervisory team visits each 
hospital monthly and confers with the 
respective departments relative to their 
progress in the betterment of patients’ 
lives. The psychiatric training team is 
made up of the psychiatrist, psychia- 
tric aide supervisor, nurse, psycholo- 
gist and recreation leader II. This 
team demonstrates non-restraint meth- 
odology to the new psychiatric aides 
as a part of their orientation and in- 
service training. 

The Center for Continuation Study 
is another centralized training tool 
that brings together representatives of 
the treatment team bi-weekly to Anoka 
State Hospital. A morning case clinic 
is attended by all and is followed by 
afternoon division meetings of the re- 
spective professional groups. This peri- 
odic gathering of key recreation per- 
sonnel does much in the light of view- 
ing each other’s progress in the 
hospitals and evaluating the various 
therapy departments. 

Selected and screened volunteers 
FrepericK M. CHAPMAN serves as 
supervisor of Patients Program Serv- 
ices for the Minnesota State Hospitals. 
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play an important role in evening and 
week-end activities for patients. Of 
especial significance in this state is 
the fact that volunteers interpret the 
hospital to the community. Public sup- 
port of a state-wide expanded mental 
health program depends upon attitudes 
and public education regarding mental 
patients. Working with volunteers so 
that maximum coordination is effected 
can result in problems and conflicts. 
In one state hospital, a volunteer coun- 
cil of group representatives and pro- 
fessional staff members presents a 
workable device for orientation and in- 
terpretation purposes. 

The recreation clinic held at Moose 
Lake Hospital for recreation leader 
II’s served as a setting for the inter- 
change of ideas on the techniques of 
supervision. State hospital recreation 
leaders served as chairmen of an after- 
noon session on hospital recreation at 
the Minnesota Recreation Institute held 
in May 1950. The National Hospital 
Recreation Institute took place st the 
University of Minnesota in June 1950 
and presented many new possibilities 
for revitalized programs. A central 


training school has been established 
at Hastings State Hospital and prom- 
ises to be an enthusiastic center of 
learning activity for hospital recrea- 
tion workers as well as for technicians 
in other fields. 

An excellent source of leadership in 
the patients’ day is the field work pro- 
gram, which offers learning opportuni- 
ties on the ward scene for recreation 
college students. These students are 
future candidates for employment and 
can make real contributions to the 
activation program if consistent super- 
vision is available. Two of the state 
hospitals enjoy the services of these 
field workers six hours weekly per 
student for eleven week assignments. 

As part of their training, graduate 
students at the University of Minne- 
sota, who are candidates for the master 
degree in hospital recreation, will be 
available for six-month internships at 
hospitals throughout the state. These 
candidates will receive monthly sti- 
pends of sixty dollars at the state 
hospitals. One-half of this sum will 
cover all costs of room, board and 
laundry. Miss Dorothy Taaffe, super- 





visor of the recreation training project, 
will guide the work of these trainees 
on the job. 

A point which needs frequent em- 
phasis is the need for professional 
awareness and affiliation with organi- 
zations in the recreation field. The 
majority of this state’s institutional 
personnel have utilized 
services of the National Recreation 
Association and the Hospital Recrea- 
tion Section of the American Recrea- 
tion Society. A constant need is that 
of interpreting to fellow colleagues 
the importance of membership in these 
groups. Standards in the field can be 
raised through unified understanding 
of national needs and resources. 

Recognition of recreation’s place in 
the patients’ lives has become a reality 
in these state hospitals. Growth of a 
staff produces problems, but yet carries 
the meaning of this basic human need 
before other professional personnel 
and citizens in the community. This 
start in the total activation of mental 
patients reflects a coming trend and a 
new horizon in psychiatric treatment 
for those in human need. 
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VOLUNTEERS 


The following city recreation de- 
partments find volunteers very helpful: 
Raleigh, North Carolina, uses col- 
lege students as leaders in children’s 
play programs, crafts and music. It 
has been estimated that last year these 
students contributed about fifteen 
thousand dollars worth of service to 
the recreation department. 
Richmond, Virginia, through its 
neighborhood councils and committees 
for special all-city events, receives con- 
siderable assistance from volunteers. 
Salem, Virginia, used about sixty 
volunteers during its summer program 
on playgrounds in athletic programs 
and for special events—such as the 
Fourth of July program, fishing rodeo, 


field trips and so on. 

Both Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
and Norfolk County, Virginia, use vol- 
unteers extensively. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
SESSIONS 

Special college training sessions have 
been planned for the National Recre- 
ation Congress in Boston the first week 
in October. These will be of interest to 
recreation educators, professional 
workers and students. Representatives 
from a number of colleges and univer- 
sities will call attention to new devel- 
opments and special features charac- 
terizing their respective institutions. 
Their comments will be supplemented 
by special materials which they have 
submitted for exhibit purposes. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at least thirty days be- 
fore the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. Address: Recreation 
Magazine, Circulation Department, 421 Fifth Avenue South, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. Send old address with the new, enclosing if possible your address 
label. The post office will not forward copies unless you provide extra post- 
age. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 








PLANNING 
YOUR 
HALLOWE’EN 


Be sure to send to the National 
Recreation Association for “The Com- 
munity Celebrates Hallowe’en,” M.P. 
278, price 15c. Also refer to listing 
of Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving ma- 
terials on inside back cover of this 


issue. Introduce something new this 





year! 





NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 








FOLK DANCE GUIDE 


1952 edition in preparation. Groups and 
classes may obtain free listing in Directory. 
Write to: Folk Dance Guide, Dept. R, Box 
342, Cooper Station, New York 3, New York. 
Please state day of meeting, hour, and ad- 
mission fee, 
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John A. Turner 


74 Volunteer Leader's “/raining Course 


A source of personnel in an emergency situation 


, HE St. Louts RECREATION De- 


has developed a_ leaders’ 
training program that successfully has 


partment 


solved two of the major problems 
which have plagued that department 
for several years. In addition, other 
ramifications of the program unexpect- 
edly have benefited the department to 
such a degree that even these second- 
ary developments alone would have 
justified the operation of the training 
program. 

The two major problems which have 
been solved by the training program 
concerned the personnel for the city’s 
centers and playgrounds. The first 
problem involved that chronic ailment 
of all recreation departments—lack of 
personnel. The second was a problem 
peculiar to a city which operates under 
civil service regulations in the appoint- 
ment of employees. 

Relative to the first problem, recrea- 
tion centers in St. Louis have, for the 
past few years, been literally swamped 
with patrons—to such an extent that 
the professional staffs were unable to 
accomplish all that they had felt was 
necessary. For budgetary reasons, ex- 
pansion of the professional staff had 
been impossible and attempts to secure 
adequate volunteers—both as to num- 
ber and training—through the usual 
sources, were unsuccessful. But, now, 
as a result of the Junior Leaders’ Train- 
ing Program, one hundred eighty 
eager, trained volunteer leaders are as 
sisting the professional staffs in all of 
the city’s centers. 
the centers’ 
grams have been enriched and expand- 


Concomitantly, pro 





Joun A. TuRNER is the superintendent 
of recreation of St. Louis, Missouri. 
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ed; but, admittedly, the center directors 
have almost a full-time job in supervis- 
ing the volunteer work in the centers. 
The over-all improvement, however, is, 
as may be expected, very apparent— 
far outweighing any detrimental effects 
which may have developed. 

In regard to the second problem, 
when the list of civil service eligibles 
had been exhausted, the St. Louis Rec- 
reation Department was permitted to 
appoint temporary or provisional eim- 
ployees to fill any open positions until 
such time as the annual examination 
again was held. 

Each year, the list of certified em- 
ployees had been exhausted and the 
recreation department had found it 
necessary, in order to keep its program 
operating, to employ provisional per- 
sonnel about little had been 
known, except that their surface quali- 


Ww hom 


fications appeared satisfactory. The re- 
sults, of course, were not always good. 
Now, however, owing to the volunteer 
leaders’ training program, the depart- 
ment has a backlog of one hundred 
eighty trained volunteer workers from 
which to 
ployees. 


The training program, which is cur- 


choose its temporary em- 


rently reaching St. Louisans of all ages 
and backgrounds, offers eclectic train- 
ing to those students participating in 
the course. The volunteers attend one 
three-hour session of lectures, discus- 
sions and demonstrations each Wed- 
nesday night, and also are required to 
work one session of from two to four 
hours weekly in one of the centers un- 
der the supervision of the center direc- 
tors. During the ten weeks that the pro- 
gram operates, the Wednesday evening 
sessions are designed to give the stu- 


dents a choice sampling of subjects— 
including recreation philosophy, first 
aid, training in low organized games, 
public relations and many other facets 
of the total recreation picture. 

The volunteer work in the centers is 
planned in such a way that these lead- 
ers receive experience in all phases of 
the activities; in other words, individu- 
als are not restricted to working mere- 
ly with a club group, with crafts, with 
athletics or whatever. Each, through 
this volunteer service, is exposed to 
some actual leadership work in every 
phase of the center’s program. 

This very successful venture, inci- 
dentally, was publicized through coop- 
eration with the mayor’s public rela- 
tions expert. The majority of the pub- 
licity for the course appeared in the 
local neighborhood weeklies, although 
the daily papers ran a few small de- 
scriptive articles of the proposed 
course. 

In all publicity, the content and pur- 
pose of the course were very briefly 
explained and those interested were in- 
structed to register at the recreation 


ee 


iN 
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department office. Although the depart- 
ment dared expect no more than fifty 






responses, the total numbered well over 
two hundred fifty. A final group of 
one hundred eighty applicants were 
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selected on a basis of potential worth 
to the department. 

The incentive, also emphasized in 
all publicity, was twofold. First, an 
appeal was made to the patriotism of 
St. Louisans, pointing out that many of 
the members of the permanent recrea- 
tion staff were being called into the 
services, that the program in the cen- 
ters was badly in need of volunteer as- 
sistance and that, in the event of a 
national emergency, it would be neces- 
sary for the recreation department to 
expand greatly its program to meet the 
increased needs of the population dur- 
ing such a period. The second incentive 
was the fact that the personnel depart- 
ment of the city agreed to give certain 
credits on the civil service examination 
to those satisfactorily completing the 


training program. In addition, the rec- 
reation department announced its plans 
to award certificates as well. 

The last two aspects of this training 
program have required the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a complete 
set of records, which, of course, must 
be kept with scrupulous accuracy. Ad- 
ditional demands have been placed up- 
on the time of those of the professional 
staff who have been required to in- 
struct at the Wednesday night sessions 
and to assist and guide the volunteer 
leaders in their work in the centers. In 
spite of all of this, the program has 
proved so successful that plans are 
now under way to make this program 
an annual affair. 

As was pointed out earlier, certain 
ramifications of this 


program have 





proved very beneficial, such as the 
public relations value. The impact of 
one hundred eighty eager, personable, 
talkative people expounding the theo- 
ries of recreation throughout the city, 
reaching all classes of people, can- 
not be underestimated. The results of 
this already have become evident in 
the fact that there has been a resur- 
gence of community interest in recrea- 
tion department activities. The publici- 
ty has been of immeasurable value, too, 
in forcefully bringing to public atten- 
tion the space shortage and personnel 
problems of the department. 

It is quite possible that later develop- 
ments may alter the picture somewhat; 
but, currently, the St. Louis Recreation 
Department is extremely enthusiastic 
over the apparent success of its project. 





$1.50 





Recreation and Park Yearbook — 


A Unique Edition--Limited 


Never before has an attempt been made to record in one volume the year’s work of 
municipal and county recreation and park authorities throughout the country. This edition 
brings together FOR THE FIRST TIME a statement of the activities, facilities, recreation 
leadership, management and expenditures of the agencies providing these closely related 
public services. Its preparation has been a cooperative undertaking based upon the reports 
of more than two thousand park and recreation agencies. 
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HE FOUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS of 
TOceendde Long Island, New York, 
take great pride in the organization 
and success of their noon-hour play- 
ground activities, particularly because 
of the service given by fifth and sixth 
grade boys and girls who serve as game 
This 


system was organized, the philosophy 


leaders. article relates how the 
behind it and how it functioned last 
year at South Oceanside Road School 
Number Four. A similar system was in 
operation at Oceanside’s other three 
elementary schools. 

Since it was considered education- 
ally desirable to have small groups at 
play, two portions of the playground 
were marked off for each of the ten 
classes—one for the boys and one for 
the girls. The twenty playground areas 
varied in size according to the age and 
needs of the groups. To each group 
was assigned a sixth-grade game leader 
and an assistant who assumed responsi- 
bility for the supervision of play and 
the keeping of good order. Aware of 
that 


might be absent from time to time, we 


the possibility a game leader 
organized what was known as the “fly- 
ing squad,” comprised of two boys and 
two girls who were ready to step in and 
take over anybody’s assignment. I gave 
the adult supervision; my job was to 
stimulate, guide and direct the play, 
but the 
game leaders. In their eyes, I was not 


always indirectly, through 
there to run their show but merely to 
give assistance in the event of an emer- 
gency. 

Reprinted through permission of The 
Nation’s Schools. 
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Thomas J. Kilroy 


(Child Leaders Take Over 
\oon-llour Program 


When school opened in September, 
the physical education teacher held a 
conference with the game leaders. At 
this meeting, the young people were 
given an opportunity to express their 
opinions about rules and regulations, 
qualities of good leadership and the 
importance of good sportsmanship. 
Out of this lively discussion evolved a 
“game leader’s code,” expressed in 
simple language by the boys and girls. 
Periodically, meetings were held to 
iron out any problems which might 
have arisen. Each meeting was a co- 
operative affair, with the children ex- 
changing ideas and offering one an- 
other some worthwhile suggestions for 
improving the playground program. 
True, each leader was primarily con- 
cerned with his or her individual 
group, but all of the leaders worked in 
harmony for the welfare of the whole 
school. 

To provide an opportunity for the 
student body to become familiar with 
rules and regulations, a special assem- 
bly program was prepared. Here, again, 
the young leaders assumed full respon- 
sibility, having appointed a committee 
of five to work out the necessary de- 
tails. As is to be expected of children 
of this age, there was a great deal of 
ceremony—with boys and girls making 
extemporaneous speeches, taking a 
oath” 
badges on one another. 


“game _ leader’s and pinning 


For Democratic Living 
If activities are to serve their true 
function of preparing our young peo- 
ple for democratic living, it is the job 


of the school to provide experiences in 
group leadership. By the time boys and 
girls reach the sixth grade, they seek 
group approval and try to make them- 
selves felt in group relationships. This 
is especially true of the aggressive 
child or one who assumes the role of 
a bully. Such a child is capable of re- 
leasing tremendous energy and, if given 
the right kind and proper amount of 
guidance, can find expression in nu- 
merous ways on the playground. 

We cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of children’s working together. 
Though children are gregarious by na- 
ture, they need to learn by experience 
how to work harmoniously with others. 
Moreover, there is a growing realiza- 
tion that, the earlier children begin to 
work together, the stronger the carry- 
over will be to later life. 

Then, too, experience has taught us 
that children like to follow other chil- 
dren. They can’t seem to get away from 
the old cry, “Follow the gang.” Insofar 
as leadership is concerned, sometimes 
children do a better and more thorough 
job than do adults. Perhaps the answer 
to this is that they are able to speak 
the same language as the members of 
their groups and have a better under- 
standing of what makes the other fel- 
lows tick. At any rate, if their efforts 
are geared along constructive lines, 
they can do a grand job for the school. 
Children of this age catch on fast, and, 
once they know that we have confi- 
dence in them, their willingness-to-do, 
enthusiasm and loyalty are endless. A 
certain amount of guidance is neces- 
sary, but the degree of intervention 
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must be minimized as the situation 
progresses. Oftentimes, children resent 
playing the role of puppets, with all 
sorts of restrictive measures controlling 
their actions. They want to be active 
participants rather than passive re- 
cipients. 


Tact and Diplomacy 


Playground activities lasted from 
12:25 to 12:50 p.m. The game leaders 
were stationed at assigned posts a few 
minutes before their groups arrived. 
Each leader was adequately prepared 
with the necessary equipment. There 
was a quick roll call. 

Various activities then took place, 
depending upon the season of the year 
and the wishes of the group. When 
teams were chosen for intra-group 
competition, every effort was made to 
be sure that the opposing sides were 
evenly matched. There were to be no 
one-sided affairs. The game leaders 
gave down-to-earth instructions and 
the children listened attentively. Em- 
phasis was placed upon good sports- 
manship rather than upon winning the 
game. When the activity commenced, 
there was a great deal of shouting, to 
be sure, but there didn’t seem to be 


any serious confusion. Occasionally, 
there would be a dispute on a close 
play, but this was amicably settled by 
the game leader. 

Sharp commands were rarely given. 
On the contrary, these young leaders 
achieved results merely by making sug- 
gestions; they handled each situatioi 
like veteran statesmen. Surprisingly 
they used a great deal of tact and 
diplomacy, being careful not to rul 
the other fellow the wrong way. There 
was no haste in jumping to conclu 
sions, and the other fellow was given 
every opportunity to voice his opinion 
But he was made to know, in no un- 
certain terms, that he was not going 
to “get away with something that is 
morally wrong.” In other words, the 
game leaders had the courage to stand 
up for those things which they believed 
to be right. Moreover, they never lost 
sight of the fact that they had pledged 
their support to defend and uphold the 
principles of the “game leader’s code,’ 
which they themselves had developed 
A pledge from this is, as follows: 

“T will do my best to set a good ex- 
ample for the members of my group: 
to be kind, patient and understanding; 
to respect the rights of others and to 





encourage good sportsmanship at all 
times.” 

By and large, things ran smoothly 
and the children had a lot of fun. 
Fundamentally, from the administra- 
tive point of view, that was the most 
important thing. As long as everyone 
had a good time and there was a rea- 
sonable amount of law and order, the 
program was clicking on all cylinders. 

When the first bell rang at twelve- 
fifty, there was a hush. Activity sudden 
ly stopped; children formed lines—and 
straight lines, too. There was no more 
shouting. This was serious business 
with the game leaders; they had a job 
to perform and they wanted to do it 
well. Soon the lines began to move 
toward the building, the smaller chil- 
dren going first. It was a grand sight 
to see more than three hundred pupils 
marching in almost perfect formation. 
The game leaders accompanied their 
groups all the way into the classrooms; 
it was a job well done. While this 
might seem like regimentation at first 
appearance, it was rather the result of 
group experience and was accepted as 
the way to achieve goals in an orderly 
manner. The children learned the 
meaning of “liberty in law.” 








Dr. Peter W. Dykema 


eOn May 13, Dr. Peter W. 
inspiring music leaders of this generation, died suddenly 
at his home. Even though he had retired some years ago, 
he still was very active in helping the cause of music. 


Dykema, one of the 


For over thirty-five years, Dr. Dykema had been con- 
nected with the National Recreation Association. During 
the first World War, he helped with the community 
singing program for soldiers and sailors under War Camp 
Community Service. For many years he attended the 
National Recreation Congress and was a _ tremendous 
influence in getting music introduced as an important 
part of the recreation program. Still later, Peter Dykema 
became a music consultant of the NRA and, for a number 
of years, had charge of the music at the National 
Recreation School. 

During this period, he advised on policies and helped 


in the writing of several of the association’s books and 
pamphlets dealing with music as a recreation activity. 

Dr. Dykema, as chairman of the department of music 
at the University of Wisconsin and, later, as a director 
of the department of music at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, was widely known as one of the leading 
music educators of the country. It was significant that, 
as such, his interest was not limited to formal education 
He believed in the kind of music training in the schools 
that would carry on into the community and after school 
years. He saw music as a means of self-expression and as 
an emotional release for all the people. 

Peter Dykema had an inspiring personality and a great 
gift for developing leadership in others. The National 
Recreation Association and the whole recreation movement 
have been enriched by his life and work. 
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| Singing of the favorite songs of years past highlights an enjoyable day. 


In the fall of 1949, we became interested in the needs 
and activities of the older citizens of Durham, North 
Carolina, and soon learned that members of other organi- 
Shortly 
thereafter we met with representatives from the local 
chapters of the American Association of University 
Women, the Altrusa Club, the YWCA Family Service 
and the Department of Public Recreation to pool our 
ideas. We formed a group and, for lack of a better name, 


zations were preparing studies on this subject. 


designated it the Durham Committee on Successful Aging. 
We then began an interesting and exciting program of 
study and activity, seeking ways and means of providing 
“something to do” for the older members of our own 
families and community. 

These were the steps we took: We visited community 
facilities; talked with workers in state and community 
agencies; presented panel discussions on the needs of 
older people at meetings of the AAUW and the Durham 
Social Planning Council; made a collection of articles 
and pamphlets upon the subject and placed this collection 
in the library of the School of Nursing at Duke University, 
where it is available for the use of students, nurses, 
instructors and individuals. The committee compiled two 
large scrapbooks—one of newspaper articles, clippings 
and pictures of our own project; the other, clippings of 
interest from magazines and newspapers. Both are kept 
up-to-date and are in the library with the pamphlet 
collection. 

The first adventure in activities for our older citizens 
was a city-wide golden-age Christmas party. Because of 
its central location, the party was held at the YWCA. 
Invitations were sent to persons sixty years of age and 
older, the names being furnished by ministers, social 
agencies and others. The more than one hundred men 
and women who attended gave every indication of en- 
joying the program presented by the recreation depart- 
Mrs. Gertrupe M. Wuire is director of special activities 
in Durham’s Department of Public Recreation, N. Carolina. 
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Gertrude M. White 


A Day’s Camping 
for Youngsters 


Over Sixty 


ment, as well as the refreshments served by the members 
of the committee. Those attending requested that this be 
made an annual affair. 

Our most unique program, however, was a series of 
three days of camping—as a part of the summer day 
camp which previously had been operated by the depart- 
ment of recreation for youngsters from seven to fourteen 
years of age. Splendid publicity was given the project by 
newspapers, radio and church bulletins. A special full- 
page Sunday feature, with pictures, was carried by one of 
the papers. Attractive invitations were sent to those who 
had attended the Christmas party and to additional people 
whose names had been suggested. 

Registrations were made at the YWCA, either in person 
or by telephone, on designated days. When requested, 
transportation was provided by the Red Cross Motor 
Corps, the YWCA, YMCA and by station wagons and 
cars of the individual members of our committee. Those 
who were able and desired to do so paid a registration 
fee; those who could not afford it were made just as 
welcome. Expenses above registration fees collected were 
paid by the committee. 

At ten a. m., on the days set aside for oldsters, the 
group gathered at the day camp site of Northgate Park. 
Here they were registered, introduced to other members 
of the group and served a fruit drink. 

Handcraft tables, presided over by instructors from our 
committee, were provided for those interested in the 
activity, and pot holders from loopers, hammered ash 
and pin trays from scrap sheets of metal, as well as pine 
needle vases and mats, were made. A large table with 
prizes was arranged for the bingo fans. Socializing and 
strolling in the park were most appealing to a small group. 
An interesting occurrence was the reunion of two girl- 
hood friends who had lost all trace of each other for 
forty-two years. There were a number of other instances 
where both men and women met again after being 
separated for a long period of time. 
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At twelve-thirty, a well-balanced, appetizing hot lunch 
—prepared by our camp dietician and her staff—was 
served under the trees. Immediately following this, the 
nature specialist from our Children’s Museum gave an 
informal talk, bringing along one of his animals for 
each session. This provided a basis for the exchange of 
interesting past experiences and amusing stories. 

It had been suggested in the invitations that those 
attending should bring any hobbies which they might 
have. These, along with the articles made during the day, 
were on display. A photographer from one of the news- 
papers took pictures of the groups participating in the 
various activities. These were published, to the delight 
of the oldsters. 

To bring the day to a close, one of the older people 
played a portable organ, while another led the singing of 
favorite songs of years past. A high spot, one afternoon, 





Keith A. Macdonald 


ALLEJO Is A CITY of twenty-three thousand, by the last 
pon 1950 census count; however, in the Greater 
Vallejo area, which is the same as the Unified School Dis- 
trict, there is a population of sixty-seven thousand—at 
least, that was the count the first of the year. Today it’s 
a lot different because Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Benicia 
Arsenal and Travis Air Field are increasing their comple- 
ment; hence, the city now has a population closer to sev- 
enty-five thousand and it is increasing every day. 

This new population, coming from near and far, means 
additional responsibility for the recreation department; in 
fact, it’s going to mean the same thing to every com- 
munity recreation facility, resource and budget. 

Where do we fit in as far as the newcomers are con- 
cerned? What can we do? What did we do? First of all, 
we mimeographed a four-page sheet that started out like 
this... 


We Welcome You to Vallejo 


“Dear Newcomer: 

“The Greater Vallejo Recreation District welcomes you 
to Vallejo and desires to acquaint you and personally in- 
vite you to take part in its recreation activities. During 
the course of the year, you will find, within easy reach, 
many opportunities to take part in almost any type of ac- 
tivity that may interest you... ” 

With that introduction, we next proceeded to list infor- 
mation under the following headings: 

School Playgrounds Open for Summer Programs; Play- 
grounds and Community Centers; Tot Lots and Parks; 
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was a short period of square dancing. One of the group 
called the figures while three others provided string music. 

At three o’clock, transportation arrived and the group 
reluctantly departed. Members were profuse in their 
praise of the pleasure afforded them and requested that 
the days of camping be extended to at least six for another 
season. Plans are now being made to grant this request. 

These days of camping, we feel, not only brought 
pleasure to approximately one hundred fifty of these 
youngsters over sixty, but illustrate what may be ac- 
complished when social agencies and a department of 
public recreation plan and work together. Too often, we 
have stressed the need of recreation for youngsters; now 
we realize that recreation knows no age limit and that 
those who haye passed the springs of life can respond as 
enthusiastically to a well-planned program as any teen- 
age boy and girl. 


Greeting Newcomers to Vallejo 


Other Recreational Areas; Seasonal Community t’rograms; 
Vallejo Community Center—Activity Schedule; Summer 
Activities; Recreation District Staff. 

On the back page is a brief of what the district includes, 
what the budget is and how it is financed, with the last 
paragraph stating: “Because of your contribution.through 
taxes to the recreation district program, we especially in- 
vite you to share in the use of its facilities and to enter 
any phase of the program that may interest you.” 

From Mrs. C. A. Lund of the Welcome Service of 
Vallejo, we received a list of many of the new families who 
have moved into the city—and although she already has 
made an initial visit, we have been following up the same 
leads with a personalized call. To date, we are just in the 
introductory stages, but by the time this is published, some 
two hundred or more families will have been visited. 

The response from these newcomers is gratifying—cor- 
dial and friendly. For instance, one newcomer from In- 
diana said, “How very nice of you to do this. My husband 
and I have been anxious to find out just what to do about 
meeting other people in the community. . 
heard of any recreation department doing this.” 


% 
* ve never 


It will take a few months, before the newcomers become 
adjusted and acquainted, to make their numbers show up 
in our attendance figures; however, it is felt that if our 
method of contact does nothing more than make people 
feel more friendly toward the city and its people, that alone 
will be a commendable achievement. 

KeitH MacponaLp’s background includes teaching, coach- 
ing, social work, Navy recreation. He is now executive di- 
rector for the Greater Vallejo Recreation District, Calif. 
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Kenneth M. Kurtz 


Can YOUR Department Pass This Test? 





Our year-round recreation program in Williston, North 
Dakota, began in the fall of 1948. After a year of con- 
certed effort, we felt that a glance backward would be 
revealing and might provide a guidepost or two for the 
future. It was not without some misgiving that we ordered 
the “Schedule for the Appraisal of Community Recrea- 
tion’”* and its scoring sheet. 

Curiosity primarily was responsible for the prompt 
completion of the appraisal. (The blank was easy to 
complete with the help of the comprehensive instruction 
sheet provided.) We found that our standing in the seven 
major headings varied considerably. Our scores were 


revealing: 


% Weight Scores 

Land and water areas 74 6 444 
Buildings and indoor facilities 50 3 150 
Leadership personnel 79 6 474 
Recreation program 87 8 696 
Participation and use 84 2 168 
Current expenditure 100 4 400 
Administration 82 3 246 
Total 980.5 32 2578 


The over-all percentage is derived by dividing the total 
score by the total weight. 

We had known, of course, that we were short on 
“buildings,” but to be only fifty per cent of standard! That 
factor is the one most difficult to improve. In a year and 
a half we have progressed, however. We now could 
increase our score by seventeen points or a total of sixty- 
seven per cent. Not too impressive a gain, but progress. 
We have added a _ twenty-five-by-one-hundred-twenty-foot 
general purpose building to be used as a teen canteen 
center, with game and club rooms, an arts and crafts 
workshop; during the summer it is to be used as a field 
and shelterhouse for an adjoining playfield. The base- 
ment houses a rifle range. This addition to our facilities 
also will enable us to increase our “program” and 
“participation and use” categories. 

Our effort to add to “land and water areas” is currently 
halted by order of the National Production Authority. 
We had planned a new lighted baseball field at a new lo- 
cation within the city. 

In the growth of our system during the past eighteen 
months, we have added enough to raise our total score 
to eighty-five per cent. We are encouraged by this and hope 


* Issued by, and available from, the National Recreation Association. 
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to improve further. Do not assume that our financial 
worries are slight! The rating is based upon 1940 prices, 
which now are far from adequate. 

We are, of course, a small city, and certain factors in 
the appraisal schedule favor a small community. We have 
an outdoor swimming pool which can accommodate five 
per cent of our total population instead of the recom- 
mended three per cent. Many cities of twenty io thirty 
thousand population might not have the two or three pools 
necessary for minimum requirements. 

On the other hand, in rating staff, larger cities would 
be more apt to fill the basic requirement. In a small city, 
the superintendent also serves as an activity leader, 
supervisor and center director, in addition to his admin- 
istrative duties. There are not enough hours in the day 
for him to fill all of the positions to the extent necessary 
for a top score. 

We believe, however, that over the total schedule, the 
appraisal is fair for both large and small communities. 
In spite of its revelation of our shortcomings, we would 
heartily recommend the appraisal because: 

1. The mere completion of the form necessitates investi- 
gation of areas and facets of operation given little thought 
in day-to-day administration. 

2. The recreation board and superintendent will be 
better oriented in respect to community, city council, park 
board, school and other agencies. The schedule helps to 
present the over-all picture and outline your niche. 

3. It generates a desire for improvement by evaluation 
of all phases of operation. 

4. It provides a standard by which you may judge 
your efforts. 

5. It provides a guide for improvement by pointing up 
the department’s shortcomings. 

There is, however, a danger—as in all quantitative 
appraisals. A department that rates high cannot rest upon 
its laurels. All of the required functions and activities 
may be conducted, but the question still to be answered is: 
How well are you doing within each activity? Is each a 
thriving recreation group or class, providing true values 
and a real service to your city? Every department should 
make this appraisal annually. 


KENNETH KURTZ, a recreation executive since 1939, is now 
superintendent of recreation in Williston, North Dakota. 
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T HE MAP AND CHART on these pages 
are the result of a recent study 
made by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation to determine the location and 
number of colleges conducting major 
recreation curriculums. It was impor- 
tant to know the approximate number 
of new workers available and their 
whereabouts as we planned our re- 
cruiting campaigns for 1951. 

Association relationships with the 
colleges are being strengthened and 
new services are being considered 
which will benefit the schools. Also, 
closer working relationships should be 
established between the colleges and 
those employing leaders and conduct- 
ing programs in the field. There is 
need for more cooperative planning on 
such important matters as recruiting 
and selection of students, the develop- 
ment of appropriate vocational! materi- 
als, the improvement of curriculum, 
the application of evaluation criteria 
and, last but not least, the actual 
placement of those trained. Reports on 
the status of recreation leadership must 
be kept up to date in an effort to keep 
the training based upon the types of 
positions which exist and geared to 
the demand for leaders. 

Although there still is much room 
for improvement, college recreation 
training programs have made marked 
gains. They have increased qualita- 
tively both in breadth and depth. Cur- 
riculums are better balanced; field 
work experiences are more carefully 
planned and supervised; cooperation 
between departments is increasing; 
and there is a trend toward the mo- 
bilization of all carapus resources in 
support of the professional curricu- 
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PERSONNEL 


W. C. Sutherland 


lum. Recreation courses are being 
identified more accurately with proper 
designation where, formerly, they re- 
flected some related field such as soci- 
ology, health or physical education. 
The two studies on college recrea- 
tion graduates conducted by Professor 
Fitzgerald—and reported on in the 
Quarterly Bulletin of the American 
Recreation Society for April 1950 and 
May 1951 respectively—give some in- 
dication as to the rate of increase in 
the number of students enrolled. The 
studies reveal that the number of stu- 
dents enrolled as majors in recreation 
increased from one thousand in 1948 
to 1,825 in 1950. The number of stu- 
dents receiving recreation degrees in- 
creased from 220 to 590 in the same 
period. The number of schools grant- 
ing degrees, according to the report, 
increased from thirty-five to forty- 
eight. According to the National Rec- 





reation Association’s study, the number 
of schools and students will continue 
to show increases in 1951. Several new 
schools have reported‘major curricu- 
lums for the first time, which brings 
the association’s list up to fifty-three. 
The early estimates—which were made 
last May—indicate that approximately 
seven hundred students will receive de- 
grees in 1951. 

Many colleges have responded en- 
thusiastically to the suggestion of a 
college exhibit to be used in the recre- 
ation training sessions at the National 
Recreation Congress in October. Con- 
siderable material has been received, 
which is being made up in notebook 
form, representing the individual col- 
leges which have submitted reports. 
The notebooks will be keyed to a large 
map showing the geographical location 
of the schools reporting major curri- 
culums in the field of recreation leader- 
ship. Also, the total number of gradu- 
ates for 1951 will be reported. 


Leadership in Recreation 


Gerald B. Fitzgerald has written a 
book of the above title—just pub- 
lished'—-which fills an important gap 
in our recreation literature and is the 
first publication of major importance 
that deals primarily with the subject of 
leadership.” The author has drawn up- 
‘Leadership in Recreation, Gerald B. Fitz- 
gerald, A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. $3.50. 

* Because this is essentially a personnel book, 
we are using Mr. Sutherland’s review of it 


on these pages rather than in the New Pub- 
lications section.—Ed. 







































































RECREATION CURRICULUMS AND DEGREES REPORTED BY U. S. COLLEGES 
IN 1951 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING NO. OF DEGREES 
NATIONAL RECREATION TOTAL AWARDED IN 1931* 
ASSOCIATION No. of Colleges 
DISTRICT Undergrad. Major Gradvate Graduate Major [Reporting Major BACHELOR | GRAD. TOTAL 
Curriculum in Courses in Curriculums in Curriculums in 
RECREATION RECREATION RECREATION RECREATION 
NEW ENGLAND 4 3 3 a 18 9 27 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 9 7 6 9 107 66 173 
SOUTHERN 10 7 5 10 93 7 100 
GREAT LAKES W 8 6 W 191 60 251 
MIDWEST 4 2 0 4 26 te) 26 
SOUTHWEST 2 2 2 2 13 3 16 
PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 10 7 3 10 58 7 6s 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 3 3 2 3 32 2 34 
TOTAL 53 39 27 53 538 154 692 
* Reported and estimated by individual schools (May 1951) 
RECREATION 
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on material from many sources in pre- 


senting a composite and panoramic 
view of leadership in the recreation 
field. The status of recreation leader- 
ship is revealed in both public and 
private agencies. 

Here is to be found a good analysis 
of recreation leadership, what it is, 
how it can be acquired and developed. 
Leadership traits and characteristics 
are discussed in considerable detail. 
We like his emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of personal qualities and the hu- 
man element. Leadership in recreation, 
more than in any other field, depends 
upon personality rather than upon 
other non-personality factors. In point- 
ing out the importance of the careful 
selection of students for training, Mr. 
Fitzgerald warns that, without desir- 
able leadership qualities, professional 
training will fail. This is a timely ob- 
servation with the number of students 
being admitted to the major recreation 
curriculums increasing rapidly. 

\ case is made for the importance of 
training in activity skills as an aid to 
the leader in interesting and leading 
groups and individuals into various ac- 
tivities. The question is raised as to 
whether or not a professionally-trained 
worker, with only a general or artifi- 
cial knowledge of an activity, can lead 
a person into an all-consuming inter- 
est. It is pointed out quite clearly, how- 
ever, that the leadership function 
should be considered in relation to 
people rather than to the activities 
themselves. The leader must keep 
abreast with developments in psycholo- 
gy, education, sociology, social work, 
government, science and world rela- 
tions as a minimum requisite to an in- 
telligent appraisal of his specialty. In 
a democratic society, recreation lead- 
ership must be in tune with the philos- 
ophy which guides the daily existence 
of the people, and recreation must be 
related to those persons who partici- 
pate in it. 

The chapter on recreation and group 
work is provocative, and the frank and 
straightforward discussion probably 
will stimulate further thinking—wheth- 
er one agrees with the author or not. A 
criticism is directed at the schools for 
failing to provide more education for 
leisure. (See article, “Do We Educate 


for Leisure?” page 201.—KEd.) This 
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condition has resulted in the teaching 
aspect of the recreation leader’s func- 
tion taking up too large a proportion 
of the Otherwise he 
would have more time to provide op- 
portunity for the practice and refine- 
ment of skills. Although differing in 
methodology, the schools and recrea- 


leader’s time. 


tion workers have a common purpose 
in the development of the individual 
so that he may participate more effec- 
tively in the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of society. 

The chapter on professional educa- 
tion in recreation is one of the best 
and most significant. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
discussion of the characteristics of 
good and poor college recreation cur- 
riculums will be a helpful guide to all 
those interested in this subject. It 
would be well not only for faculty 
members, but executives and other 
professional recreation workers, to 
study this If professional 
training fails or becomes ineffective, 


section. 


recreation executives and leaders in the 
field will be guilty of neglect and large- 
ly responsible. The people who man 
the college training centers are an im- 
portant part of the recreation team— 
and _ the should support 
them. All should move forward to- 


operators 


gether toward the major objective of 
improving the professional preparation 
for recreation leadership. 

The author's consistent attention to 
the importance of developing people 
and to the strengthening of leadership 
is all to the good. The place he gives to 


leadership in the recreation picture is 
most commendable. To quote him di- 
rectly: “Leadership stands alone as the 
most important factor in the recrea- 
tion movement. Significant factors such 
as philosophy, administration, facili- 
ties, finance, program, community rela- 
tionships and education for leisure are 
secondary and dependent upon leader- 
ship. No substitute for good leadership 
exists.” 

The fifteen chapters, from “Human 
Needs” to “Planning Conferences and 
Institutes,” all have a direct bearing 
upon the central subject “leadership.” 
The suggested “Selected Readings” at 
the end of each chapter add to the 
value of the publication. Although de- 
signed chiefly as a college textbook, 
recreation workers generally will find 
it interesting and helpful. It will be a 
good addition to 
library. 


your recreation 


Is Your Name on the National 
Roster? 


All full-time workers should be reg- 
istered immediately on the National 
Roster of Recreation and Park Person- 
nel. This roster will classify leaders 
according to their recreation special- 
ties so they may be available and lo- 
cated quickly for emergency services. 

Registration forms and complete in- 
formation are available, upon request, 
from National Roster, National Recre- 
ation Association, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND is in charge of Rec- 
reation Personnel Service of the NRA. 
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How To Dolt)  —_— by Fah Leola 

















Make your OWN handpairted . table cloth and scarf. 


Materials needed. 
Enamel or Oil Paint, 
Brushy Wax Paper, 
Scissors or Razor Blade. | 





L L, f Oak Leat 
9 
ere’s How J — nee 


le Take oak leaf and trace around it on stiff wax paper. 
2oCut out leaf shape. Note: Giny appropriate shape can be 


used in ph f oak leaf. 
5 “s oak lea oe 
ot Ve a lg 
NY ff 


Leaf drawn on paper Shape cut ovt 
3ePlace cut-out pattern on cloth. With stiff bristle oil brush paint cloth 


areas showing in cut-out areas of wax paper patern. 

Note: Place blotter or newspaper under cloth to absorb any paint that might 
go thru cloth. Use very little paint on brush. 
Brush trom edge of cut-out shape toward td Cloth 
center of area being painted. 













A, Carefully litt up wax paper pattern. Clean pattern. = 
J. lo make borders and all-over area designs repeat process by painting 
units in a row or in some systematic arrangement in an area. 
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Those of us interested in the continu- 


ation of square dancing as a healthy 
form of recreation have enjoyed the 
many letters published in reply to the 
controversial article, “Whither ‘West- 
ern’ Square Dance?” which appeared 
in the November 1950 issue of RECRE- 
ATION, 

These seemed to indicate a strong 
undercurrent of hope that we all could 
work together to clear up the many 
misunderstandings which seem to pre- 
vail among callers and leaders in vari- 
ous sections of the country; and that, 
although we agreed or disagreed with 
this article, basically we all are seeking 
common ground upon which to meet 
for the betterment of the square dance 
and for the benefit of all concerned. 

Square dancing should be the means 
of bringing people together in friend- 
ship, rather than that of creating ill- 
will. Therefore, those of us who are 
leaders should do everything possible 
to carry out its real purpose in a way 
that is best for the country as a whole. 
We should, indeed, take great pride in 
the dances and costumes which are in- 
digenous to our own areas, but this 
should not be carried to extremes. 

We all agree, | am sure, that square 


dancing is for the majority and not 


Mr. DuRLACHER is well-known to the 
recreation field. Several times he has 
been in charge of the square dancing 


at National Recreation Congresses. 
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for a chosen few. This has been 
brought out in each and every letter 
so far. We know, beyond all doubt, 
that we can learn from each other 
through the proper exchange of ideas. 
Unless we find a medium for such ex- 
change, however, and put a stop to 
these many feuds, we shall be ruining, 
rather than building, the square dance. 
If ever any activity needed its leaders 
brought together in harmony, it is 
this one. 

Many of us have thought, from time 
to time, of forming a national associ- 
ation of callers to meet this need. 
Others have shaken their heads, stating 
that such associations become so top- 
heavy with officers, rules and regula- 
tions that the original purpose is de- 
feated. There has been talk of stand- 
ardizing terminology and figures. How 
this could ever be done will remain for 
years the sixty-four-dollar question. 

Perhaps all we needed was the 
“shock treatment” provided by “Whith- 
er ‘Western’ Square Dance?” to make 
us realize what we have been doing, in 
a blind sort of way, in every section of 
the country. We are all human, of 
course, and can make mistakes with- 
out realizing how our actions are af- 
fecting others. At times it takes strong 
medicine to awaken us. 

I have always believed that con- 
structive ideas, rather than arguments, 
are the answer to any question. What 
we need most is complete knowledge of 


Cease Firin 


Ready East? Ready West, North and South? 


Eddie Durlacher 





Then let’s “Honor your partners!” 


what is actually happening in each sec- 
tion of the country and how it is being 
done. We should have this information 
written in an unbiased way with no 
claims as to its being the only way or 
the best way. The question is: How 
best to reach everybody through one 
medium? What existing national publi- 
cation might be the best vehicle for an 
exchange of ideas and information? 
After checking all of the square dance 
magazines, I found they were either so 
sectionalized or so editorially biased 
that it would take a King Solomon to 
decide upon one among them. To start 
another magazine, at this time, would 
present so many problems that it would 
take years to clear them away. The 
next step, then, is to find a national 
periodical in sympathy with what we 
all are striving to do and one that will 
be able to do the most good. This, to 
me, and I hope to you, is the very 
magazine that has brought all of this to 
a head—RECREATION. 

This magazine is unbiased and pub- 
lished in the best interests of all forms 
of recreation. It could be the medium 
for not only answering our present 
problem, but also for giving aid to 
many others interested in_ starting 
square dancing activities. We know 
that practically every recreation direc- 
tor can be interested in square dancing 
and that, through the efforts of recrea- 
tion directors, millions of the uniniti- 
ated can be interested. We also realize 
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that many physical educators subscribe 
to RECREATION and that they, too, 
coula be stimulated into seeing that 
square dancing should become a part 
of the curriculum in 
where it is not enjoyed at the present 
time. 

The problem of how best to go about 
a united plan can easily be solved i/ 
we can interest RECREATION in devot- 
ing a portion of its pages to it. What 
do we need most?—Facts from state 
or sectional organizations or qualified 
sectional leaders where no organiza. 
tions are set up. Where are these sec- 
tions? If we check a map of the United 
States, we will find the 
dividing lines according to natural dif- 


many schools 


imaginary 


ferences in dances: east from the Pa- 
cific Coast to the Dakotas, a portion of 
Nebraska and Kansas, most of Oklaho- 
ma and Texas; the central northern 
states: the South; the East. Each of 
these sections could be separated into 
three sub-sections. Each sub-section, 
through the editors of RECREATION, 
would be invited to submit articles on 
what is being done in that particular 
area. A time limit would be set for re- 
ceiving these articles and it would then 
be the privilege of the editors to select 
the copy. As an impartial body, they 
would naturally select only the material 
which would be most beneficial to all. 
In this way, a story from each sub-sec- 


tion would appear once each year and 





keep everyone in touch with other sec- 
tions for mutual understanding and 
support. What we need is some group 
‘our” immediate family to help 


‘ 


not in 
us at this time. | have talked over this 
plan with Miss Dorothy Donaldson, 
managing editor of RECREATION, who 
has always been a very good friend, 
and an impartial one, to square danc- 
ing. She has assured me that if it is the 
wish of the majority of those from 
whom answers are received, through 
this article, the magazine would be 
happy to consider it. The final decision 
is up to each and every one of us in- 
terested in square dancing for other 
than selfish reasons. 

May we hear from those interested? 











James A. Sharp 


Father on the Playground 


a SEVERAL WEEKS prior to opening our full-time 

summer playground program in July, we were con- 
fronted with the problem of what to do with the children 
after school and supper hours. How were we to prevent 
them from committing minor malicious acts to private and 
school property? What type of program could be installed 
on our nine school playgrounds which would supply a 
constructive, well-organized plan of play; and, most im- 
portant, if a program could be 
source would we obtain proper supervision? 

It must be pointed out, in regard to supervision, that 


developed, from what 


a great majority of tke playground leaders used on our 
full-time playgrounds are either teachers or students still 
in college. Members of our regular staff, therefore, were 
not available, since we planned our part-time program to 
begin with daylight saving time late in April and to 
continue until the installation of our full-time program 
the first week in July. Supervision for the period of after- 
school until the supper hour posed no problem, as the 
physical education department of the system 
handled these particular hours in their regular physical 
education program. Our problem was the supervision of 
the children after supper until dark. 

Finally, a “doubled-barreled idea” was suggested by 
the recreation department. It proposed that if certain 


school 


fathers of children living near their respective playgrounds 
could be interested in serving as part-time playground 
supervisors, perhaps their presence and control would 
stop a great deal of unwanted and costly damage; also, 


AUTHOR is director of recreation in Jamestown, New York. 
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such a program would bring the playground much closer 
to a number of homes and parents. Through the coopera- 
tion of the superintendent of schools and the elementary 
school principals, a staff of father supervisors was or- 
ganized. They were to keep the playgrounds open from 
six to nine each night of the week and were paid at the 
rate of one dollar per hour. 

In time, it was discovered that these fathers were ex- 
tremely interested in providing games for the children 
as well as in doing the job of helping to prevent damage 
to private and public property. A manual was then 
prepared for them by the recreation staff, containing 
games, rules and regulations, safety hints, playground 
responsibilities and other pertinent information which 
might be of assistance. Soon the willing fathers had 
organized individual playground programs. The important 
thing is that the fathers were not content merely to 
“watch” the children play; they wanted them to participate 
in some well-organized game or group of games. 

Last year, the nine playgrounds were kept open on a 
part-time basis for a total of 1,350 hours. Total attendance 
was estimated to be 23,149 youngsters. The total cost of 
supervision to September 23, 1950 was $1,350. Since the 
installation of this after-supper program three years ago, 
there has been a very noticeable decrease in property 
damage in and around the schools. Comments from parents 
and school authorities have been those of commendation. 
During the past two years, the program has been con- 
tinued after the schools open in the fall until the discon- 
tinuance of daylight saving time, late in September. 
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e For the benefit of those recreation 
leaders who are not familiar with the 
standards recommended by the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics 
of the 


Health, Physical Education and Recre- 


(American Association for 
ation, we are reprinting them herewith. 
{lthough developed from an educa- 
tional point of view, they are equally 
applicable in all recreation situations 
and should be familiar to all recrea- 


tion leaders and executives: 


Standards for Desirable Practices 
The program of athletic activities 
should: 
|. Be based upon the recognition of 
individual differences (age, physique, 
interests, ability, experience, health) 
and the stage of maturity (physiologi- 
cal. emotional. social ) of the partici- 
pants. 
2. Be determined by: 
a. The evaluation of the activity in 
its present and its future use. 
b. The classification of individuals 
in ability from beginner to expert. 
c. The development from simple to 
complex activity. 
3. Provide opportunity for each 
player to lead according to her merit 
and to follow according to her willing- 
ness and ability to adapt herself to 
others and to a common end. 
1. Promote the acquisition of skill 
by using sound and varied methods. 
5. Schedule regular play periods of 
limited length, at frequent intervals, at 
a time of day when energy is at a 
high level. 
6. Provide for the selection of mem- 
bers of all teams so that they play 


against those of approximately the 


* An adaptation of Standards in Athletics for 
Girls and W omen, National Section on Wom- 
en’s Athletics, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $.75. Specific “Standards for 
Guiding Competition for Girls and Women” 
in the various team and individual sports ap- 
pear in the respective sports guides. 
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Desirable Practices 
in Athletics 


for Girls and Women" 


same ability and maturity. 

7. Be taught, coached and officiated 
by qualified women whenever and 
wherever possible. 

8. Provide officials whose decisions 
are sound, consistent and impartial. 

9. Include the use of official rules 
authorized by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. 

10. Stimulate the participants to 
play for the enjoyment of playing and 
not for tangible rewards or because of 
artificial incentives. 

11. Include a variety of sports, both 
team and individual, and provide op- 
portunity for all girls wishing to par- 
ticipate to be a member of a team in 
those sports for which 
organized. 


teams are 


12. Promote informal social events 
in connection with competition. 

13. Secure written parental permis- 
sion for minors engaging in any extra- 
mural competition. 

14. Educate girls and women con- 
cerning appropriate costumes for 
sports. 

15. Limit extramural competition to 
a small geographic area. 

16. Provide safe transportation in 
bonded carriers. 

17. Provide a program of competi- 
tion for girls separate from that 
arranged for boys (eliminating such 
double-header 


events as games or 


“curtain raisers’), except in those 


activities in which boys and girls are 


encouraged to play together on mixed 
teams. 

18. Limit the total length of sports 
seasons and the maximum number of 
practice periods and games to be 
played in a day or a week. Specific 
recommendations may be obtained in 
the “Specific Standards” referred to 
above. 


Leadership 


Administrators, teachers or coaches 
and players primarily should be con- 
cerned with the outcomes of the pro- 
gram. 

1. The administrator is directly re- 
sponsible for: 

a. Selecting qualified women to 

direct the program. 

b. Providing facilities, equipment 
and finances to carry on the pro- 
gram. 

c. Providing equal use of facilities 
and equipment for boys and girls. 

d. Providing health safeguards. 

e. Guiding publicity to emphasize 
the educational and recreational 
values of the program. 

2. The teacher or coach is responsi- 

ble for: 

a. Having a thorough knowledge of 
the games, their rules and strat- 
egy. 

b. Providing opportunity for all 
girls to play. 

c. Encouraging skillful play for full 
enjoyment of the game. 

d. Emphasizing the importance of 
health examinations. 
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e. Developing intelligent leadership 
and wise followership among the 
players. 

f. Conducting activities on a sound 
competitive basis. 

g. Exemplifying those traits which 
she tries to develop in others. 

3. The player is responsible for her 

own conduct as shown through: 

a. Intelligent health practices. 

b. Courtesy, fair play and 
sportsmanship. 

c. High quality of leadership within 

her own group. 

d. Emotional control in all 
situations. 

e. Playing to the best of her ability. 


sood 


game 


Health 


Provisions must be made for care- 
ful supervision of the health of all 
players. 

a. Participants must have periodic 
health examinations. 

b. Written permission from a physi- 
cian should be required after serious 
illness or injury. 

c. First-aid supplies should be avail- 
able at practices and games. 

d. Participation during the men- 
strual period should be determined on 
the basis of individual differences. 

e. Equipment and facilities should 
be hygienic and safe. 

f. Players should be removed from 
activity if injured, over-fatigued or 
showing evidence of emotional insta- 


bility. 


Publicity 


A planned program of publicity 
should present interesting information 
concerning the program, its standards, 


The 


should be carefully interpreted to news- 


aims and outcomes. publicity 


papers, community leaders, players 
and their associates. Publicity should 
stress: 

a. The recreational and social values 
of sports, rather than the winning of 
championships. 

b. Achievements of the groups and 


teams, rather than those of individuals. 


Types of Competition 

The method of organizing competi- 
tion must be determined in terms of 
desirable outcomes. The guides to con- 
structive competition are that the pro- 
gram of athletics shall offer equal 
opportunity to all in terms of in- 
dividual ability, that it shall be wide 
in range, that it shall be adapted to 
the needs and interests of the partici- 
pants and that it shall be honestly and 
expertly led. 

a. Intramural—-Competition of 
playing one another within 
their their industrial 
group or within their organization. 

This type of competition should have 
priority in regard to facilities, time 
and leadership because it serves the 


groups 


school, within 


greatest number of players. 

b. Extramural—Competition involv- 
ing a group or team from one school, 
industrial group or organization play- 
ing with a group or team from another 
school, industrial group or organiza- 
tion. 

Types of informal extramural com- 
petition are: 

|. Sports Days—An occasional event 
in which several schools, industrial 
groups or organizations come together 

often playing more than one activity 





and each school, industrial group or 
organization bringing two or more 
groups of players. 

2. Play Days—A very informal type 
of competition. In this, players of the 
participating schools or clubs are 
divided among color teams. This type 
of event is particularly suitable for 
high school groups and for individual 
sports activities. 

3. Telegraphic Meets—Teams com- 
pete with each other by establishing 
records against time or for score, 
while performing in their own loca- 
tions. Such records are sent to a central 
committee for comparison. Archery, 
pistol and rifle shooting, swimming 
events, bowling and track and field are 
adaptable to this plan. 

4. Informal Extramural Competition 

Occasional games played toward the 
end of the intramural season. These 
may be between intramural winners 
or two teams selected from intramural 
players. In contrast is the “varsity 
type,” in which a highly- 
selected group plays a series of games 
with similar teams from a number of 


small, 


schools. 

No one type of competitive organi- 
zation can be designated as the ap- 
proved form. The method of organizing 
competition must be determined by the 
desirable possibilities it provides— 
not by the type into which it can be 
classified. 

The purpose 


girls and women is for the good of 


one of athletics for 


those who play. 


Reprinted by permission of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Washington, D.C. 





Vv Did you enjoy your summer vacation? 


VV Did you travel by motor, trailer, bicycle, foot—or 


Vv Were you on a camping trip? 


Vv Where did you stay? How much did it cost? 


/ What was your most memorable experience? 


Were you one of the lucky millions who visited State or National Parks? 


These are just a few of the many questions RECREATION would like to have you 
answer. Please send in your account of your SUMMER VACATION 1951. Perhaps 


publication of your adventures will serve to inspire stay-at-homes and members of the 


“T’ll-never-go-there-again”’ 


in 1952. 


brigade to have a more satisfying recreation summer 
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He Can Do Little—You will need: At least eight players. 
About ten minutes’ 
playing time. 
A cane, yardstick or 
umbrella. 


The trickster uses a pointer and draws a picture upon the floor, 
saying, as she draws, “I am drawing a picture of a man; he can do 
little who can’t do this.” To confuse the guests, she might stand in a 
funny position and, in imitating her, they will think that this is the 
answer. The real trick in imitating the leader is to realize that she is 
doing this with her left kand. Most of the imitators will not notice 
this and will pick up the pointer with their right hands. 


Crossed or Uncrossed—You will need: About eight 
players. 
About fifteen 
minutes’ 
playing time. 
A pair of 
scissors. 


One person starts the game by passing a pair of scissors around 
the circle of guesis and saying “I received these scissors uncrossed 
and | pass them to you crossed.” The next person tries to guess 
what the catch is and is told whether he is right or not. 

The trick is in the position of the feet or legs when the scissors 
are received. If the feet are uncrossed, the guest receives the scissors 
uncrossed. To confuse the next person, he might cross his feet before 
passing the scissors on to him, saying “And I pass them crossed.” 

It is also confusing to the person who doesn't know the trick if 
you open and close the scissors as you receive and pass them. They 
often think that this has something to do with whether they are 
“crossed or uncrossed.” 


Odd or Even?—You will need: Any number of players. 
About ten or fifteen min- 
utes’ playing time. 
Five or ten one-dollar 


bills. 


The host asks one of the guests to fold a dollar bill into quarters, 
with Washington’s face on the outside. The guest then shows him 
that quarter of the folded bill which bears the signature of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The host claims that, from looking at that 
signature, he can guess whether the bill’s serial number in the upper 
right-hand corner is an odd or even number. 

This is the trick: Just above the Secretary's signature is a letter 
of the alphabet. If the letter is A, the number will be odd: B, even: 
C. odd: D, even: and so on through the alphabet. 





(Fold Back) 


Receipes for Fun 


SOCIAL GAMES 





There’s a Trick to It* 


Simple fill-in games, these tricks are done by one or two people 
with the rest of the group guessing the solution. Start one and 
you'll have a hard time working in the second: you'll find that most 
of your guests have a favorite of their own which they are anxious 
to try. 


What’s the City?—You will need: At least eight 
players. 
About fifteen or 
twenty minutes’ 
playing time. 


A mind reader and his assistant work on this trick together. While 
the mind reader is out of the room, the guests decide upon the name 
of a city. When he returns, the assistant names different cities and 
the mind reader knows when the right city has been named. 

The clue is to name a city with two words before the right one. 
Some of the clue cities could be: New York, New Orleans, Buenos 
\ires, San Jose, San Francisco, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Mexico 
City, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, New Haven, St. Paul, San Antonio, 
Jersey City, Fort Worth, San Diego, Grand Rapids, Long Beach. 
and so forth. 


* Extracted by permission from Games for Grownups, by Marguerite Kohl 
and Frederica Young. A. A. Wyn, Incorporated, New York. $2.50. 
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Iu Wy Opinion... 


DR. LAWRENCE K. FRANK, for- 
mer director of the Caroline Zachry 
Institute, at New York City Youth 
Council meeting: “Because today’s 
children are likely to live longer and, 
as adults, work shorter hours than any 
previous generation, it is important 
for them to develop now their own 
personally satisfying ways of using 
future leisure. 

“Since most adults think of play 
only as an escape from work, they are 
likely to underestimate its importance 
for children. Far from being just a 
pleasant way to pass time, play is for 
youngsters a process through which 
they discover themselves and the world 
around them.” 

fi ‘Mf 

J. B. KIRKPATRICK, Ed.D., Direc- 
tor of School of Physical Education at 
McGill University, in “New Trends in 
Recreation Programme,” The Cana- 
{ssociation Bulletin for Health, 
Physical 


“Any program of activity which is not 


dian 
Education and Recreation: 
solidly based upon Christian principles 
will not be as fruitful as it should be. 
Just as it is difficult for a recreation 
program to abide by Christian princi- 
ples if it ignores the existence of the 
chief agent of Christianity in the com- 
munity 

“At the same time, this calls for a 
reorientation of thinking on the part 
of church leaders. If there is a danger 
that recreation programs may ignore 
Christian principles, there is an equal 
church 


danger that authorities 


may 
stifle a recreation program. A church 
which embarks upon a recreation pro- 
gram only as a necessary bribe to hold 
its members is likely to meet with little 
The church which undertakes 


success, 


a recreation program because it be- 
lieves in joyous and abundant living, 
and wishes to share and lead the way 
to such living with its members, will 
meet with much greater success. The 


participant in recreation evaluates his 
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experience largely in terms of the fun 
and enjoyment he gets from it. It is 
important that fun and enjoyment be 
kept in mind as immediate objectives 
in a recreation program. 

“Among other things, I believe that 
a church which really wishes to work 
effectively in, and through, recreation 
must be prepared to provide both fa- 
cilities and leadership comparable to 
those which exist in other agencies.” 
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Accent on Oldsters—New York City recently opened 
the doors to a new day center for oldsters—its first to 
be established in a public school. Designed to furnish 
recreation and cultural activities for the older citizens 
of the city, the center is open Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, from seven-thirty to nine-thirty p.m., under 
supervised leadership. Poetry and painting classes, a 
discussion group, a glee club and an orchestra are on 
the program. 

* * * 

The Syracuse Recreation Department also has taken 
steps towards increasing its services to the approximately 
eighteen thousand oldsters in the community. The new 
project—a recreation center exclusively for older people 
on a five-day-a-week basis—has been made possible by 
the Corinthian Foundation, a local philanthropic women’s 
group, who have had the ground floor of a large building 
converted into two large rooms, outfitted as a lounge and 
activity area. 

Under the direction of a professional staff worker from 
the recreation department and a corps of volunteers from 
the Corinthian Foundation and the Junior League, the 
center seeks to provide recreational opportunity for men 
and women nearing and just entering retirement as well 
as for those who are still active but in need of recreation. 

Syracuse’s center boasts an advisory board composed 
of representatives from the Corinthian Foundation, Junior 
League, Council on the Aging (Council of Social Agen- 
cies), recreation department and participants. The pro- 
gram director is responsible for the final screening of 
volunteers, as well as for their orientation and training. 


* * * 


Variety Proves Spice to Crowds—Menomonee Falls, 
Wisconsin—a community of about twenty-four hundred 
citizens—last year saw its summer recreation program 
bring out spectators and participants of all ages for a 


grand attendance total of 22,510. 
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Two months of summer playground activities are con- 
ducted at the village park five days a week. A paid recre- 
ation director, who also serves as an elementary physical 
education director when school is in session, supervises a 
varied program of handcrafts, sports, square and social 
dancing. In addition, special features such as the Stunt 
Night, held in cooperation with the high school band; doll, 
pet and hat shows; a playground picnic; and a slow and 
fast pitch softball league also attract Menomonites. Last 
year’s grand finale was the Olympic Field Day, with the 
added treat of prizes and free refreshments donated by 
local merchants. 


x * oo 


Music Appreciation—Toronto Style—Designed to help 
average listeners understand music, a series of radio pro- 
grams on music appreciation are being broadcast in To- 
ronto and recorded by the Community Programmes Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Education. Called “Stepping 
Stones in Music,” the twenty-six fifteen-minute programs 
trace the history of music from early folk tunes to the 
present day. The script is written in informal non-technical 
language and illustrated with recorded music. Discs of the 
programs are being recorded from the original broadcasts 
and will be available to private radio stations and music 
listening groups in Ontario. 

Previous radio programs produced by the Community 
Programmes Branch, including a series on family recrea- 
tion and foreign language talks for newcomers to Canada, 
are now being used by private radio stations as a public 
service to their communities. 

*- * * 

Shine "Em Up!—A novel contest, which has become an 
annual event in Wilson, North Carolina. was first intro- 
duced last year when the Department of Recreation and 
Parks sponsored a shoe shine contest for boys. Held at 
the community center, the contest drew a large crowd of 
the curious and the interested. 

A regular shoe shine stand was placed upon the stage. 
with a huge reflector set directly over it to spotlight each 
contestant. The master of ceremonies introduced each 
youngster, who had a large number pinned upon his back 
for easy identification. The judges-—a local lawyer. news- 
paper publisher and banker—based their decision upon 
workmanship, rhythm and showmanship. 

Participants were entered in one of two divisions: the 
junior division for amateur shine boys and the professional 
division for those who made a living at shining shoes. 
Music was provided by the department’s PA system when 
requested, but many of the contestants did their own hum- 
ming, singing or whistling as they cracked their cloths in 
rhythm. A few even tapped and jigged as they made their 
rags “talk.” 

A local radio station made recordings of the winners 
and, after playing these over the air the next day, was be- 
sieged with calls from people who hadn't heard of the 
contest or wanted it repeated. 

In the new annual event, local shoe shine parlors and 
barbershops will donate prizes, and boys from their re- 
spective shops will enter the competition. 
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Minimum Arts and Crafts Tools 


For a recreation center workshop 


be OUR HURRY to get things done, we sometimes overlook 
the real value of the arts and crafts recreation program. 
We are, for instance, tempted to use power tools to get 
most of our work accomplished. Hand tools, however, 
retain recreational value for our activity groups. 
Recreation in arts and crafts means not only having 
fun, but doing things which relax the nerves and counter- 
balance everyday working tasks. If we were doing a 
vocational training job, then we would use power tools 
and assembly line methods. But, since recreation is our 
aim, not mass production, we use the type of tools best 
suited to recreational objectives. The hand tool helps us 
to become more skillful with our hands and gives us 
more opportunity to develop muscular coordination. The 
relative simplicity of hand tool operation offers the needed 
counterbalance to this highly-complex mechanized life. 
These facts have been kept in mind in the listing of 
tools for use on the playground or in the workshop. A 
suggestion as to the quantity of each type of tool also 


is given. 


Frank A. Staples 


Item Quantity Item Quantity 
Coping saws ............... 6 Paper punch .................... 1 
Coping saw blades 6 pkgs. TRRREOUS .....,:.-.cany-2eteeteanat 6 
Soe eee 6 te 2 
SeMGS © Riis . ae Screw driver .................... 1 
ge ER a, Laete OOP. tiitn,....<. 2 
RE TRE ER 12 Small pans ...................... 12 
Water-color brushes PURI | saninsnicnetatcnicnstainl 1 
(large size) ................ 12 Cross cut saW .................. 1 
Medium half-round Vise (small) ................. a, 

bean eee 6 |) a 
Hacksaw ........ : 1 Wooden bench pins ........ 6 
Ee Mallet ........ siete: 
Drills , eneren rr 1 

(various sizes) ... 3 Mixing spoons ........ a oa 
Needles ..... 3 pkgs. Flat 1” oil brushes... 3 . 
Common pins . 1 pkg. 


The above list is for a general, well-rounded, inexpensive 
program and does not include tools for such crafts as 
leatherwork, raised metal work, loom weaving and pottery. 
These require specially trained leaders, who would know 
which tools they need. 





FRANK STAPLES is director of arts and crafts for the NRA. 









DIAMOND 





OFFICIAL COURTS 





Conform exactly to official requirements. 
Easily installed — sunk in the ground so 
top is flush with surface and filled with 
clay. Strongly constructed of 2x10” planks 
bolted together and faced with heavy iron. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 


4616 Grand Avenue + Duluth, Minnesota 
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Adjustment of Subdivisions 


The control of subdivisions by the planning commission 
in Salt Lake City makes possible the adjustment of any 
proposed subdivision to the master plan. The commission 
can not only require that streets be provided in the lay- 
out of the subdivision, but can require the subdivider to 
dedicate other open spaces shown on the master plan. When 
this plan calls for more open space than the subdivider 
can reasonably be asked to dedicate, the integrity of the 
plan can still be preserved by requiring the subdivider 


to reserve the land desired for acquisition by the city. 


The planning commission is requiring the developers of 
all major subdivisions to dedicate to the city a small “tot 
lot.” The city then furnishes the necessary play equipment 
which consists mainly of a sand box, teeters, slides, small 
swings and benches for mothers. Three such tot lots were 
acquired in 1950. 


Dedication of other open space for neighborhood and 
major parks or to preserve natural or historic community 
assets, as set forth in the master plan of the city, is re- 
quired by the subdivision control ordinance adopted in 
January, 1950. 
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Junior Baseball Rule Book 
The Hillerich and Bradsby 
pany of Louisville, Kentucky, makers 
of Louisville Slugger Bats, has added 


member 


Com- 


a new 
to its family of 
sports rule books. 
This 
little league base- 


one on 


ball—is available 
through 
or direct from the 


dealers 


company at ten 





cents per copy. 
The book con- 
tains seventy-two 
pages of rules 


and illustrations, 
written in a style and language com- 
prehensible to the average young 
fan. 


Guide to Laundry Savings 

The Paul T. Wiegand Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company, 143 Perry Street, 
Buffalo 4, New York, announces that 
it has available a new booklet, “A 
Guide to Laundry Savings,” outlining 
the company’s “Package Plan” laundry 
units for gymnasiums, schools and bath 
houses interested in installing a com- 
mercial-type laundry. Paul Wiegand, 
president of the company, states that 
many of these institutions now operat- 
ing their own commercial-type laun- 
dries have realized considerable sav- 
ings from the operation. 

The “Package Plan” offered includes 
a commercial-type laundry 
drying tumbler, extractor and flatwork 
ironer. The cost of these complete 
units starts at $2495, with a capacity 
of two hundred fifty pounds per eight- 
hour day. Other units are available 
to handle up to twenty-five hundred 
pounds per day. 


Ww asher, 
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White Arrow Football 

One of the latest additions to the 
Sunruco athletic ball family of the 
Sun Rubber Company, Barberton, 
Ohio, the White Arrow Football is a 
boon to football games played under 
the lights. 

Official in size and weight, it is 
made of patented, exclusive Vita-Weld, 
multiply construction of white Sunite 





is said to be 


rubber. It impervious 
to water; and it will not rot or give 
‘way at the seams, kicks and passes 
with balanced accuracy and meets toe 


and hand perfectly. 


Crafts Catalog 


As an introduction to its new and 
complete crafts division, the Fry Plastic 
Company of Los Angeles has issued a 
twenty-four-page catalog that is an 
ideal ordering guide for camps, 
schools, churches, Scouts and for the 
beginner or the accomplished hobby- 
ist. 

The new Fry Crafts division is re- 
ported to be another step in the growth 
of a firm that has become one of the 
largest hobby organizations in the 
country. It is concerned with hundreds 
of items, in dozens of different crafts, 
and offers a single source for all crafts 
supplies. 

Send for 
writing to the Crafts Division, Depart- 
ment E, Fry Plastics Company, 7826 
South Vermont, Los Angeles, Calli- 


your free catalog by 


fornia. 





Chlorine Tablets for Pools 

The Steine and Maley Company, 
3604 South Morgan Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, is manufacturing a new chlo- 
rine tablet which may replace the use 
of chlorine gas for swimming pools. 
According to reports, the United States 
Government has purchased fifty-five 
thousand tons for Army, Navy and 
Marine use. In Illinois, Joliet and Cen- 
tralia pools are being used as guinea 
pigs this summer. The tablets sell for 
thirty dollars per one hundred pounds. 


Shuffleboard Weight 
Acclaimed by players for its greater 


visibility is the newly- 


speed and 
developed Sparkler shuffleboard 
weight, with balanced chrome steel 
base and red or blue top of durable 
Tenite plastic. The shatterproof top 
is molded with a threaded shaft which 
screws securely into the base. Diamond 
cut, the plastic catches and _ reflects 
light as the weight spins. A center 
insert, cemented to the underside of 
the Tenite cap, further identifies red 


or “C.” The 


and blue weights as “A” 





lustrous top section gives the standard 
weight a_ slight additional height, 
makes identification easy for both 
players and spectators at distances up 
to forty feet. 

Sparkler shuffleboard weights are 
manufactured by the American Shuflle- 
board Company, 210 Paterson Plank 
Road, Union City, New Jersey. Tops 
are molded by the Boonton Molding 
Company, Boonton, New Jersey, of 
cellulose acetate butyrate Tenite, a 
product of the Tennessee Eastman 
Company, Division of Eastman Kodak 
Company, Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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Two New Playgrounds 
United Nations headquarters on the 
Kast River in New York is going to in- 


clude, as part of its international estab- 





lishment, a playground for children. A 
hundred 
forty feet at Forty-eighth Street is be- 


plot one hundred by one 
ing set aside for this special purpose. 
The UN is building, and will operate, 
the recreation area, complete with 
slides, swings and sandboxes. Not only 
the local community will be benefited, 
but the hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors from all over the world, intent up- 
on seeing the UN in operation, will be 


able to leave their children for super- 





vised play. 
In one of its editorials, the New 


York Herald 


“This is an intimate and personal con- 


Tribune commented: 


tribution that warms the heart. It is 
more than a gesture towards solving a 
local problem. The act of remembering 
the needs of children next door to 
world deliberations is one that speaks 
deeply to all people.” 
* * - 
| 4 new play center with modern 
equipment recently was donated to El- 
| lis Island for the children waiting to 
enter this country. At present, many 
of these boys and girls are from dis- 
placed persons’ camps in Europe. 
The center is the gift of the National 
Council of Jewish Women to honor the 
late Anna M. Kaufman, a council staff 
member who worked with children 
over a twenty-five-year period at this 
location. The structure housing the 
play area has just been remodeled by 
the United States Government along 


colorful. attractive lines. 


Soviet Imposes Rules 

Russia has applied strict curbs on 
the public behavio1 of children under 
sixteen years of age to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. 

Parents will be fined two hundred 
rubles (nominally six dollars) for each 
violation by their children of the fol- 
lowing rules: 

|. No buying of liquor or tobacco. 


2. No 


after ten p.m. unless accompanied by 


children on public streets 


their parents. 


3. Children’s entertainments must 
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end by nine p.m. 
4. Movie and 
during vacation time restricted to Sun- 


theatre attendance 
days and holidays unless group leaders 
organize mass attendance. 


Relaxation for Servicemen 

Atlanta, Georgia, 
may now relax at the Armed Forces 
Service Guild Lounge during off-duty 


Servicemen in 


hours, thanks to a group of generous 
Atlanta women. 

The lounge, famous 
Peachtree Street, and near the heart of 
the city, was furnished, decorated and 


located on 


is being maintained by the Service 
Guild, Incorporated, an organization 
made up of 175 women. They have 
employed a full-time hostess and are 
underwriting all expenses. 

The facility is open daily from nine- 
thirty a.m. to nine-thirty p.m. and 
from two-thirty to nine-thirty p.m. on 
Sundays. Here servicemen can congre- 
gate, dance with the junior hostesses 
who are on hand every evening, write 
letters, read or watch television shows. 
Refreshments are served gratis. 

The lounge also furnishes an ideal 
place for traveling servicemen and 
women to rest and wait for their con- 
nections out of the city. 

Mrs. Simon Selig, president of the 
Service Guild, has issued a statement 
in which she declares that the guild 
will sponsor the lounge just as long as 
there is a need for it. “We want the 
serviceman and woman to feel at home 
here,” she adds. “We are going to do 
our best to make it a home away irom 
home.” 

Lieutenant General John R. Hodge, 
Commanding General, Third Army, in 
formally opening the lounge, pointed 
out that healthful recreation is essen- 
tial to the serviceman and praised the 
Atlanta women highly for their gener- 
osity and their initiative in creating 
this facility. 





Recreation and Park 
Yearbook 


$1.50 Just out! 
National Recreation Association 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 

















LOOK 
TO 
WILSON 








athletic balls 


You can depend upon famous 
Wilson INDESTRUCTO 
Rubber Covered Athletic Balls 
to give the acme in performance 
and the maximum in long life. 
No rubber covered balls 

made can outwear them— 

or give more satisfactory 
service in any way. Sold by 
leading sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. 


IT’S 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and 26 othér principal cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 

















Magazines and Pamphlets 








INVISIBLE MENDING. Culver Products 
Company, Culver City, California. 
$1.00. 

CaMPING MaGazineE 1951 ANNUAL REF- 
ERENCE AND Buyinc GuIDE ISSUE. 
Galloway Publishing Company, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Pusiic RecreaTIon 1N NortH ALa- 
BAMA, Alabama State Planning 
Board, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Hires Tuorows a Square Dance. The 
Charles E. Hires Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. $.10. 

Mopern Dance BuiLpinc AND TEACH- 
inc Lessons, Aileene Lockhart. Wil- 
liam C. Brown Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa. $3.00. 

For VoLtunTeers WHO INTERVIEW, 
Kathleen Ormsby Larkin. Volunteer 
Bureau Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago, Illinois. 

CHILDREN IN THE FamiLy; RIVALS AND 
Frienps, Edith G. Neisser. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. $.60. 

Your Guiwe To Wise Buyinc. United 
States Testing Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Hoboken, New Jersey. Free. 

How To Be Preparep. Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America, New 
York. 

SERVICES OF THE NATIONAL 
Scout ORGANIZATION TO ITs LOocAL 
Units. Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, New York. 

TowarRpD ImpROovED CuHueEsT-COUNCIL 
AGENCY RELATIONS, prepared by a 
committee sponsored jointly by 
Community Chests and Councils of 
America, Incorporated, and the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly. As- 
sociation Press, New York. $.75. 

Your Cuivp’s Leisure Time, Mildred 
Celia Letton. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. $.60. 

Ar Work with Youne Apbu-ts, Allen 
S. Ellsworth. Association Press, New 
York. $1.50. 

Fotk Dance Guipe, Paul Schwartz. 
Folk Dance Guide, P. O. Box 342, 
Cooper Station, New York. $.50. 
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CHILDREN’S Camps IN New York 
STATE. State of New York Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Albany, New 


York. 


1951 Directory oF VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING AGENCIES. National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, St. 


Louis, Missouri. $1.00. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AcE. A 
report of the National Conference 
on Physical Education for Children 
of Elementary School Age. The Ath- 
letic Institute, Chicago, Illinois. $.50. 


Tue First Book or FEeLtcraFt. Fun 
with Felt Corporation, New York. 
$.50. 


FREE TIME IN THE ARMED Forces. The 
President’s Committee on Religion 
and Welfare in the Armed Forces. 
United States Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D.C. $.25. 


SeuaRE Dance CALLs FROM TEXAS, 
edited by Marguerite Muchmore. T. 


S. McDaniel, Jr., Bellaire, Texas. 
$.50. 

THE Boarp MemBers’ ManuaL—How 
TO Propuce AND Use It 1n Boarp 
EpucaTion, Charlotte K. Demorest. 
National Publicity Council, New 
York. $1.00. 

PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES PROGRAM FOR 
WoMEN AND Girts, 1951. Chicago 
Park District, Chicago, Illinois. 

HicH SCHOOL INTRAMURAL PROGRAM, 
William W. Scheerer. Burgess Pub- 
lishing Company, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. $2.00. 

VisuaL MATERIALS IN SAFETY Epuca- 
TION, Supplement II. National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Single copy, thirty 
cents; two to nine copies, ten per 
cent reduction; ten to ninety-nine 
copies, twenty-five per cent reduc- 
tion; one hundred or more copies, 
thirty-three-and-one-half per cent re- 
duction. 





Books iReceived 








ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH Epuca- 
TION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Tue, Jesse Feiring Williams and 
Clifford Lee Brownell. Fourth edi- 
tion. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. $3.75. 

Atsert’s Zoo, Jane Werner. Simon 
and Schuster, New York. $.25. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND FINDs THE GaR- 
DEN OF Live FLowers, told by Jane 
Werner. Simon and Schuster, New 
York. $.25. 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic AN- 
NUAL, edited by Harlean James. 
American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 


Art oF Group DiscipLine, THE, Ru- 
dolph M. Wittenberg. Association 
Press, New York. $3.00. 


BERTRAM AND His MaRVELOuS ADVEN- 
TURES, Paul T. Gilbert. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York. $2.50. 


Bucs Bunny’s Book, told by Annie 
North Bedford. Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York. $1.50. 

COMPETITIVE SPORTS IN SCHOOLS AND 
Co.ieces, Harry A. Scott. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. $5.00. 

CREATIVE Hanps, Doris Cox and Bar- 
bara Warren. Second edition. John 
Wiley and Sons, New York. $6.50. 

DEVELOPING Democratic HUMAN Re- 
LATIONS. First Yearbook. American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. $4.25. 

FLOWERS AND TABLE SETTINGS, Julia 
S. Berrall. The Studio Publication 
Incorporated, in association with 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. $5.00. 

GAMES FOR GROWNUPS, Marguerite 
Kohl and Frederica Young. A. A. 
Wyn, Incorporated, New York. 
$2.50. 
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Placement Pointers 
on Volunteer Service 


Robbie Hunt Burton. 
Association of Junior Leagues of 


America. New York. 


Here is something from which public 


Prepared by 


recreation leaders, or any recreation 
leaders who are seeking ways in which 
to work successfully with volunteers, 
well can profit. 

One phase of the subject is concise- 
ly covered in this attractive pamphlet, 


and the ways of work presented in it 


have been tested and drawn from a 
fund of practical experience, for 
volunteer service to the community 
has been an_ essential part of the 


Junior League program from the very 
beginning. The author’s clear descrip- 
tions of the interviewing of volunteers 


and of the and re- 


other activities 
sponsibilities of the placement com- 
mittee are excellent. Samples of cards 
and record 


slips for keeping are 


included. 


The Family Pleasure Chest 
Helen and Larry Eisenberg. Parthe- 
non Press, Nashville, Tennessee. Pa- 
per $1.00; Cloth $1.50. 

The indefatigable Eisenbergs have 
done it again! Their new book contains 
more suggestions for fun for the fam- 
ily —- indoors, out-of-doors and even 
when camping. Among the contents of 
its 203 pages—including games, hand- 
you'll find, in 
ideas, old favorites 
that you've almost forgotten. Material 
for the book has been collected from 


people across the country and, in leaf- 


crafts. stunts, hobbies 


addition to new 


ing through it, one is apt to come 
across familiar names. We note, for 


instance, that R. Bruce Tom, of Ohio 


State University—an old friend in rec- 
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Covering the Leisure-time Field 


reation—makes a substantial contribu- 
tion to the chapter on “Homemade 
Fun.” He says, “Homemade recreation 
contains dynamic force that is waiting 
to be harnessed for the betterment of 
family life,” and follows his statement 
with instructions for the making of a 
number of games to be enjoyed by 
home folks, friends and neighbors. 

Among their own suggestions, the 
Eisenbergs ask: “Why not start your 
own family fun notebook? Cut, paste, 
collect, mark it up with your own 
ideas; lend it to others.” 

Their bibliography, which covers 
each section of the book, should be 
helpful to those really interested, as 
should be the section on family nights 
at the club or church. 


Sports Equipment 
Selection, Care and Repair 
Virginia Bourquardez and Charles 

Heilman. 

pany, New York. $5.00. 

This is a comprehensive, concise 
and detailed book that will be in- 
valuable to any recreation department, 
school, college, university or organiza- 
tion that must buy sports equipment, 
would like its budget to go far and 
wants the best and most for its money. 
The book covers twenty-two major and 
minor sports in detail—-what equip- 
ment to buy, standards by which to 
judge it, how it will wear, what care 
it will require. 

So far as we know, it is the only 
book on this important subject—and 
it is authoritative. It has exact descrip- 
tions of the construction, materials, 
standards, amounts needed and proper 
care of both clothing and equipment for 
archery, baseball, softball, basketball, 
bowling, boxing and wrestling, fencing, 


A. S. Barnes and Com- 


field hockey, football, golf, ice hockey, 
lacrosse, tennis, badminton and squash, 
skiing, soccer, volleyball, handball and 
track events. Detailed analyses of the 
types, properties and care of leather, 
plastics, rubber, wood, light metals 
and textiles add to its value. 


Campfire and Council Ring 
Programs 
Allan A. Macfarlan. Association Press, 

New York. $2.50. 

Calling all camp counsellors! Here’s 
the book you all look for each camp- 
ing or tripping season. There are camp- 
fire programs galore for boys and 
girls —- games, stunts, ceremonies, 
quizzes. 

Also included is good material on 
site, equipment, costumes, fire-lighting, 
magic and all the devices which make 
campfire programs long-to-be-remem- 
bered. Good, well-chosen material of 
this sort is very hard to find, so this 
book will be very welcome news! 


American Indian Beadwork 
W. Ben Hunt and J. F. “Buck” Bur- 
shears. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. $5.00. 
This is a nine-by-twelve-inch book 
to allow for pages of photographic 
illustrations, drawings and diagrams 
and fourteen pages of four-color plates 
of designs used by many of the Indian 
tribes— Sioux, Ute, Apache, Zuni, 
Blackfoot, Arapalo, Ojibwa and others. 
The first section of the book deals 
with methods and directions for doing 
different types of beadwork—loomed, 
sewed, rosette and so forth. Section 
two shows photographs of ceremonial 
costumes as well as actual beaded 
pieces. Section three features fourteen 
beautiful color plates of value to 
craftsmen interested in design. 
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Games for Grownups 
Marguerite Kohl and Frederica Young. 

A. A. Wyn, Incorporated, New York. 

$2.50. 

These games—162 of them—are for 
adults and teen-agers, and are a very 
well-selected group. What makes this 
game book different from, and better 
than some of, the many other good 
game books is the organization of the 
material, which is excellent, and the 
charts which show at a glance the 
location of any game, preparation 
needed, number of players and the 
time it takes to play. 

Other charts at the end of the book 
act as game classifications, so that if 
a trick game is needed, there’s no 
searching through the book. All that’s 
necessary is to look at the chart of 
trick games—and there they all are, 
with their names and page numbers! 
Because of this careful organization, 
the book is remarkably easy to use. 

The style of writing is sprightly and 
entertaining; the 
amusing. Altogether, a very excellent 
addition for your game and party 
shelf. Recommended! (See “Recipes 
for Fun,” page 231.) 


illustrations are 


Emotional Problems of Growing Up 

O. Spurgeon English, M. D., and Stuart 
M. Finch, M. D. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago 4, Illinois. $.40; 
three copies for $1.00. 

Written for teachers and parents, 
this forty-eight page pamphlet dis- 
cusses the emotional problems of young 
people, stressing the relationship be- 
tween adult attitudes and the child’s 
emotional growth. Dr. English is head 
of the Department of Psychiatry at 
Temple University Medical School and 
Dr. Finch is director of the Depart- 
ment of Child Psychiatry at the same 
school. 


Keeping Idle Hands Busy 


Marion R. Spear. Burgess Publishing 
Company, Minneapolis 15, Minne- 
sota. $1.75. 

Although this little book came out 
a year ago, it is filled with so many 
good ideas that we cannot 
calling it to your attention here. The 
author, incidentally, is director of the 
Kalamazoo School of Occupational 
Therapy, Western Michigan College of 


resist 
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Education. She has prepared her book 
for the use of those “with a limited 
budget who are. endowed with imagi- 
nation and resourcefulness.” It is 
directed toward occupational thera- 
pists, teachers, leaders, housewives and 
others interested in working with their 
hands. It tells how to use to advantage 
discarded or materials or 
materials salvaged in the home, and 
has an excellent section on the use 


waste 


of native products—acorns, corn husks, 
driftwood, feathers, rushes, sand, twigs 
and thorns and so on. The other sec- 
tions of the book are: Cloth; Paper; 
Wood. 


Profile of Youth 


Edited by Maureen Daly. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. $2.95. 

What are the facts about our 
15,372,000 teen-agers? What do they 
themselves think about morals, reli- 
gion, politics? What do they like to 
eat, to wear, to do? Answers to these 
questions—important for many reasons 

are given in this frank, down-to- 
earth survey of the teen-agers in this 

Fifteen editors and re- 

searchers from The Ladies’ Home 

Journal took a year of travel in forty- 

five states to collect this portrait of 

the youth who will control America’s 
future. Excellent supplementary read- 
ing for those wide-awake leaders who 


country. 


are constantly searching for a better 
understanding of their young people. 


The Art of Group Discipline 
Rudolph M. Wittenberg. Association 

Press, New York. $3.00. 

Perhaps the best way to review this 
valuable book is to quote from it. Such 
quotations, taken at random, will give 
an indication of the simplicity and 
force of the style and, at the same time 
show, in a small way, the fundamental 
soundness of the text. Here are a few 
thought-provoking sentences, given 
without any of the many actual cases 
used as illustrations: 

“Discipline is a progressive process 
that comes about through cooperative 
action rather than imposed restric- 
tions.” 

“Frequently trouble arises because 
we ask the children to do nothing, 
which is one of the most unreasonable 


requests to make of them.” 

“Face the fact that discipline is a 
process, not an emergency measure.” 

“The leader cannot avoid taking part 
in the process of discipline; he either 
retards it or furthers it.” 

“Don’t expect an individual to give 
up a satisfaction unless he can be given 
something more satisfying to take its 
place.” 

“The group’s choice of a natural 
leader is an index of its needs and 
discipline and should, therefore, be re- 
spected.” 

“The job of developing disciplined 
citizens cannot be done within the 
walls of an agency offering no more 
than a good recreation program and 
good will, as valuable as these are in 
themselves.” 

Are there any recreation leaders—or 
teachers—or parents—who haven’t had 
to face up to this question of disci- 
pline? Remember trying to get camp 
quieted down after taps? Trying to get 
youngsters out of the pool when the 
swimming period was over? Keeping 
order backstage during the play or 
pageant? Making announcements in a 
noisy assembly hall? Coping with a 
sullen, rude teen-ager? 

Here’s a book that lays the ground- 
work for better understanding and bet- 
ter techniques. It reads well, is well-or- 
ganized and worth careful study. It 
would be a wonderful book to use as a 
basis of a series of discussions in staff 
meetings or in-service training periods. 
We recommend that every recreation 
director read it — and encourage his 
staff to read it. 

Please Note! 

Leadership in Recreation, Gerald B. 
Fitzgerald, A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. $3.50. 

Reviewed in the personnel section 
of this issue, page 224. 


Puppets and Bible Plays 
Josie Robins and Marjory Louise 

Bracher. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 

delphia. $1.25. 

This simple and beautiful little book 
gives careful plans for making pup- 
pets out of material easy to come by, 
especially ordinary spools. No special 
gift of handcraft is required. Child- 
like dramatizations of well-known Bible 
stories lend a lovely flavor. 
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